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EDITORIAL 


THE CAUSES AND CURE OF STAGNATION 


Ir is probable that the British people are about to enter an era of 
change which may well turn out to be more profound than any 
which has occurred during the present century. We say this without 
seeking to disparage the Liberal reforms of 1906-14 or the great 
achievements of the Labour Governments of 1945-51. 

The events of recent months-have moved with catastrophic 
swiftness. The Budget introduced last April embodied some very 
characteristic features of Tory conceptions of the Affluent Society: a 
huge concession to surtax payers; a total absence of any attempt to 
energise the economy; a provision for payroll and revenue tax 
pte table The Opposition repeated with increasing vehemence 
their accusation that the economy is stagnant and that the Govern- 
ment has made no attempt whatever to deal with the fundamental 
malaise which this implies. Less than three months later the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer were solemnly 
warning the country that it faces an economic crisis of the most 
serious kind which can be overcome only by drastic emergency 
measures. 

_ The emergency measures proposed by Mr. Selwyn Lloyd have 
turned out be those of on as 
raising the Bank Rate to 7 per cent.; a slowing down of investment 
in the public sector, including capital expenditure on the nationalised 
industries, on housing, and other social services; a reduction in the 
sum available for increases in teachers’ salaries; a rigid veto on any 
increases in Civil”Service remuneration; and an appeal for restraint 
by trade unions in respect of wage demands in the private sector 
and by directors in respect of the distribution of profits. 

This dismal programme was received with a chorus of 
disapproval almost without precedent. Conservative newspapers 
like he Daily Telegraph criticised the proposals on the ground that 
they would do nothing towards solving the long-term problems of 
the economy whi fad resulted in a lack of expansion, static 

roductivity, falling exports, an adverse balance of payments, and 
inflation. The Council on Prices, Productivity, and Incomes 
a explicitly against measures of the kind the Chancellor had 
subsequently introduced. The National Union of Teachers strongly 
opposed the repudiation of the arbitration machinery embodied in 
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THE CAUSES AND CURE OF STAGNATION 


the Burnham Committee, and the Civil Service unions adopted a 
similar attitude. 

Amidst all this disputation it has been possible to detect a 
growing conviction among ever-widening circles that our economy 
is suffering from basic pe ie which cannot be cured by short-term 
emergency measures which will merely curtail demand, discoura 
investment, and reduce the standard of living. Moreover, while 
there is strong and increasing support for Britain’s entry into the 
Common Market, there is an uncomfortable realisation that the 
advantages of participation in the European movement are not going 
to accrue automatically but will depend on our ability to compete 
with the Six not only on the Continent but in Britain too. 


“ Signposts for the Sixties ” 
Seen in the context of this growing uneasiness, how relevant is the 
Labour Party’s statement on home policy entitled Signposts for the 
' Sixties which will be submitted by the Executive to the Black- 
pool Conference in October? Most of it is in our opinion very 
relevant. 

The statement concentrates on five major themes: planning and 
economic expansion; land use; social security; equality of educa- 
tional opportunity; and fair taxation. It opens with a forcible but 
not exaggerated warning of the danger of economic decline which 
faces the nation, and indicates some of the main symptoms already 
visible. It denounces the capital starvation of the essential public 
services which has occurred under Conservative rule at a time when 
- private consumption on non-essential services and commodities is 
unchecked. It blames the domination of the economy by a small 
class—the Establishment—as a primary cause of its low vitality. It 
insists on the need for a national plan, prepared by a National 
Industrial Planning Board, as an par to recovery 
and economic growth. Such a plan would ensure the volume and 
direction of capital investment, and its implementation would 
require close co-operation and ere between the government 
planning machinery and the two sides of industry. 

The harmful consequences of an unplanned économy are now 
becoming so serious and evident that even Mr. Selwyn Lloyd is 
moving with hesitant and uncertain steps towards some kind 
of a plan. But the Conservative dislike of planning is so strong 
that it is scarcely possible to believe that anything which the 
present Chancellor is likely to produce will suffice to achieve 
the transformation which is needed. It is already clear that 
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THE CAUSES AND CURE OF STAGNATION 
the planning machinery he envisages is to be of a purely voluntary 


nature. 

An expanded programme of research and development, to be 
carried out by an enlarged National Research Development Corpora- 
tion, is one of the supporting planks of Labour’s new policy, and so 
too is a national scheme of apprenticeship to remedy the grave 
shortage of skilled craftsmen. regard to pe ownership the 
policy statement takes up a much more sensible attitude than has 
appeared in much of aes gd discussion on this subject in recent 
years. The ine ae that the state should acquire industries 
which are “ faili e nation” has disappeared—one pt ge for 
good. So, too, has the proposed acquisition by the state of equity 
shares in the largest joint stock companies. Instead, there is a 
recognition that public ownership would do better to advance at 

laces where it is needed in the new industries based on science. 

he re-nationalisation of steel is mentioned in passing; but not 
much fuss is made about it. Emphasis is ae oe a variety of 
forms of public ownership, ranging from nationalisation of an 
industry or firm to mixed enterprise, and including municipal 
enterprise and co-operative ownership. 

The Labour Party statement is undoubtedly right in seeking to 
control the raging speculation in land now taking place all over 
Britain. The method proposed is to appoint a Land Commission to 
purchase the freehold of land on which development will be 
authorised. The price to be paid would be the present use price 
_ plus a reasonable additional percentage to encourage the willing 

sale of the land. The Commission would lease the site on terms 
which would secure for the community the benefit of future incre- 
ments in its value. This would stop the fantastic increases of land 
prices which has enabled huge fortunes to be made with no effort 
in recent years and which is playing havoc with town planning at 
the present time. _ 

The Labour Party’s tax proposals would also play a restraining 
et in this sphere, since the vast capital gains now resulting from 

d speculation and the development of land are at present entirely 
tax-free. A substantial tax on capital gains would at least make 
such transactions less economically attractive. But the taxation pro- 
posals of Signposts for the Sixties are framed with the wider object 
of compelling the wealthiest section of the community to contribute 
its fair share of taxation. The present state of tax avoidance and 
tax exemption in Great Britain is nothing less than a national 
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THE CAUSES AND CURE OF STAGNATION 
scandal of the most demoralising kind which is corrupting our 


society in new and subtle ways. 


The Climate of Social Justice 


In a — passage the policy statement remarks that “ ten succes- 
sive Tory Budgets have left British industry floundering behind its 
main competitors; and one of the main reasons for this failure has 
been the Government's refusal to create by its budgetary policy the 
climate of social justice in which alone there can be economic 
expansion without inflation.” 

The events of recent months have cast an unkind and lurid light 
on the Government’s failure to understand the relation of social 
justice to economic policy. Thus, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd has appealed 
to the trade unions * restraint in making wage claims, regardless 
of the effect on the unions and their members of his surtax 
concessions and his outright refusal to tax capital gains. Again, the 


- railwaymen (and all other employees in the nationalised industries) 


are to have their rates of pay frozen at present levels; yet British 
Railways can pay Dr. Beeching £24,000 a year, and three of the 
new executives he has brought in are to receive salaries de luxe 
running to £16,000 a year. This will outrage the sense of justice of 
many citizens who are neither railwaymen nor socialists. 

One sees other manifestations of the Government’s failure to 
discern the moral aspects of public policy in the economic sphere. 
No less than £18 oidllion of the taxpayers’ money is to go towards 
the building of the new Queen liner, to which the Cunard Steam- 


_ ship Company will contribute only £12 million. At the same time 


the Cunard is putting £6 million into its airline Cunard Eagle, 
which hardly reveals any great enthusiasm for the new liner. Then, 
as though the wo. yy were not sufficiently mulcted, Cunard Eagle 
have been granted by the new Air Transport Licensing Board, set 
up under the Government's recent legislation, a licence to enable 
them to compete with B.O.A.C. on the North Atlantic route 
between New York and London. The loss to B.O.A.C. which is 
likely to result from this competition (if the licence is confirmed by 
the Minister of Aviation, who has the last word) is estimated at 
£5 million a year. Thus Cunard, which is to be heavily subsidised 
with public money on the ocean, is permitted to spend large sums 
of its own money in undermining the nationalised airlines. This is 
simply se into the pockets of Cunard shareholders and 
executives at the taxpayer’s expense. Where does social justice or 
morality come in here? 
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THE CAUSES AND CURE OF STAGNATION 
Educational Privilege 

In the section on education the Labour Party at last comes to grips 
with the vastly important fact that our dual system of education is 
the largest single factor in maintaining our stratified, class-ridden 
society. The shocking complacency towards the public schools 
which eated the pamphlet on education entitled Learning to 
Live which the Labour Party issued in 1958 has disappeared trash 
Signposts for the Sixties, which recognises that we must deal with 
the problem of the private, fee-paying sector of education if we are 
to achieve genuine equality of educational opportunity. With this 
aim in view, the Labour Party proposes to establish an Educational 
Trust under the Minister of Education which will recommend the 
form of integration that will enable each of the public schools to 
make its best contribution. Some of the public schools might 
become purely sixth-form schools, providing three-year courses at 
Advanced G.C.E. level and above. Others might remain as 
secondary boarding schools for pupils with exceptional home con- 
ditions. And there are several other possibilities. The important 
thing is that the schools would become part of a single, unified 

stem of education; and admission to them would no longer 

pend on wealth and social status. 


Class Barriers in the Stagnant Society 
The extreme importance of breaking down class barriers if we are 
to unleash the energies and invoke the enthusiasm needed to move 
out of the economic rut in which we now find ourselves is brilliantly 
analysed by Michael Shanks in his new Penguin Special The 
Stagnant Society. His thesis is that class barriers plus traditional 
values have resulsed in a stagnant society. The class barriers prevent 
any common understanding of the national interest in economic 
matters and preclude whole-hearted co-operation between manage- 
ment and wage-earners in industry. Members of the middle class 
negotiate their salaries or earnings or fees as individuals according 
to the law of supply and demand, without regard to the state of the 
national economy or other extraneous considerations. But when 


they hear of working-class demands, put forward en bloc for large 
numbers of men and women, “the question which immediately 
occurs to the middle-class observer is not whether the workers 
deserve an increase, but whether the industry or the economy as a 
whole can afford to pay it. In other words, the worker’s reward 


is judged by its effect, not on himself, but on the national economy. 
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THE CAUSES AND CURE OF STAGNATION 


The average middle-class member would never dream of thinking 
of his own income in these terms, but he is perpetually amazed at 
the obtuseness and selfishness of the worker in not doing so.” 
Mr. Shanks is convinced that the sooner we can get rid of our 
present class differences the more rapidly we shall prosper, since 
these differences severely limit our economic efficiency. 


Equality and Dynamism 
The most important part of Mr. Shanks’s theme is his contention 
that not only is a society with equal opportunity for all likely to be 
highly competitive, but also that it will be highly dynamic. But 
he argues that the equality which is needed is social in character 
rather than purely economic. The widespread belief that equality 
is saceunipanibte with a dynamic — is based on the assumption 
that equality of wealth or income is the only kind of equality that 
matters. He would like to see much less emphasis placed on this 


aspect and much more attention paid to the social aspects of 


equality. Unions and employers should seek to channel the aspira- 
tions and energies of the workers into demanding greater social 
equality rather than concentrating on the unending drive for more 
money for themselves and less for others, which is the only form in 


which the demand for equality at present appears. Mr. Shanks has © 


brought a fresh and lively insight to bear on some of the most 
profound problems which the British people are now facing. 
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HOW TO MAKE TRADE UNIONS 
MORE RESPONSIBLE 


GEORGE CYRIAX 


For some time, those like myself who have been watching the 
affairs of the trade unions have known that something was going 
badly wrong. It was not going wrong everywhere, nor all the time. 
But the total impact of many stories of rigged ballots, of unofficial 
action pen with impunity over considerable periods, of 
demoralised officials, and of minimum interest in local union affairs; 
has been unmistakable. Here was a great institution with admirable 
aims and a long, even inspiring, history. But it was an institution 
whose moral engine had run down and one which had begun to 
afford those who were sufficiently unscrupulous a convenient tool 
for their own, sometimes highly personal, aims. 

The obvious example of this degeneration has been the Electrical 
Trades Union. This is a union with over 200,000 members, most 
of them with fairly key industrial jobs, which for some years has 
been run as an adjunct to the British Communist Party. Its execu- 
tive has been made up very largely of communists and, where 
necessary, ballots have been rigged in order to get further Party 
members- into top positions. Weeks before an important election 
in the E.T.U., well-placed people on the Left would tell you by 
how large a majority the communist candidate was going to win. 
They were seldom wrong. 

It is my contention that after the recent High Court case 
and the T.U.C.’s expulsion of the union, attitudes towards this 
sort of practice"in the movement will never be the same again. 
For one thing, the union leaders, with public opinion pressing on 
their heels, cannot afford another revelation of this sort. For 
another, the T.U.C.’s action will have set a useful precedent. Yet 
no one should underestimate the force of inaction in the union, on 
this as on other matters. After all, union leaders, even strongly 
anti-communist ones, were prepared to watch the E.T.U. manipulate 
votes for several years without taking action to stop what was 


going on. 
Why was this? The usual reasons given—a respect for union 
autonomy and, on the part of the T.U.C., a consciousness of the 


* The author is Economic Correspondent of the Financial Times. Author of The 
Bargainers. 
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limitations of its power—are adequate without being quite convinc- 
ing. I believe, in fact, that there were two other even more funda- 
mental reasons for non-interference. The first of these was that 
political allegiance is much less important as a criterion for judging 
individuals inside the unions than in the country as a whole. A 
second was that certain facets of the E.T.U. case would be found 
to a lesser degree in most other unions in the country. Except for 
its thoroughness, I do not believe that the E.T.U. case was unique. 


Political Allegiance in the Unions 

Let us look first at the question of political allegiance in the unions. 
The large majority of union officials are labour, a few are com- 
munist, and a still smaller proportion are conservative. But whereas 
in politics these three groups would be in direct opposition to 
each other, inside the unions all are linked by a common aim. This 
is their opposition to employers and their need—in which each 
union depends to a certain extent on all the others—to strike as hard 
a bargain with management as possible. 

Tobvinmane interest in bargaining softens the edges of political 
conflict in the unions. It also gives one reason why people who 
would not vote for communists in any other election are often 
prepared to support them for union office. What the average 
member is voting for is bargaining ability. If two candidates for 
the election have roughly equal bargaining ability, political con- 
siderations may play some part—especially if the political issue has 
been deliberately raised by one side or the other. But in general, 


_ politics are mot a major factor. In comparison with regular 


attendance at meetings, the right contacts, a forceful personality, 
and a successful history of wage negotiations, it does not usnille 
count for much. 

This is not surprising. Union elections, like elections to the 
boards of companies, are concerned with getting the right man to 
do a certain job; in the unions this job is seen first and foremost as 
getting the average member a higher standard of tos 

Bargaining ew was clearly what got Mr. Foulkes to the top 
of the E.T.U.—and would probably keep him -there if another 
election was held today. For exactly the same reasons—though the 
characters are very different—Mr. Hoffa has recently been re-elected 
by an overwhelming majority to lead America’s largest union, the 
Teamsters. Mr. Hoffa’s misdeeds, according to most responsible 
opinions in the United States, have been both numerous and serious. 
No one suggests that teamsters who this summer voted him a bigger 
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salary, tighter control of union activities, and a carte blanche on 
policy would find anything attractive about either his political views 
or his private life. But the teamsters’ wage packets are bigger each 
year and the union’s power and influence are growing. Mr. Hoffa 
is doing his job. 

Clearly, however, political indifference is only one reason for the 
control communists exerted in the E.T.U. and the failure of 
other union leaders to do anything about it. The second was that 
the apathy which helped the communists to win is common to 
almost every union in the country. In the larger unions, elections 
for some fairly important post occur nearly every week. Almost 
without exception the turnouts are extremely low; and the juggling 
of votes, even if in a fairly unconscious way, is sufficiently common 
to justify the maladroit comment made by Mr. Ted Hill soon after 
the E.T.U. case was over. “ The difficulty with the E.T.U. case,” 
he said, “ was because of their rule book. It is not something about 
which we should lose much sleep.” : 

The difference between the E.T.U. and nearly all other unions 
was that the juggling was done deliberately, over a long period, 
and finally on a scale which could only cause a national uproar. 
The communists established themselves in office and then had to 
resort to larger and larger frauds to stop themselves from being 
forced out. But the plain truth is that few unions’ voting pro- 
cedures—publicising the voting places, the issues, the candidates, 
and the rules—would stand up to much critical scrutiny. Too many 
elections are one source of trouble. Too little interest is another. 

Thus I see the E.T.U. case as only a part of a more general 
problem. What is needed now is action on two quite different 
levels. For a start, election procedures need to be tightened up, with 
supervision provided in disputed cases either by a T.U.C. committee 
or by an independent body. Other sources of unfairness, such as 
the uncertain rights of individuals who wish to appeal against union 
decisions, need to be taken care of in much the same way. But 
secondly, there is the more basic need to cure union apathy at its 
source. This requires a rethinking of the whole role of trade 
unions in Britain and more particularly the working out of a new 
relationship between trade unions and the state. 


Supervision of Union Elections 


The first problem should not be difficult to solve. In my opinion, 
since it concerns the rights of the individual over a considerable 
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section of British institution life, it is also one which needs imme- 
diate action. The obvious course is for the T.U.C. to set up a 
special elections sub-committee, which could be requested by either 
side in a union election to send along observers to check that pro- 
cedure was according to the rules. — cepted, I see no 
reason at all why this should not be possible. But because the 
T.U.C. is a timid body, whose morale is not what is should be, 
two other solutions may be suggested. 

The first, and in my opinion the best, is that more use should be 
made of that shadowy figure, the oe of Friendly Societies. 
The unions know him as an independent official—90 per cent. of 
them submit their accounts to him each year—and his staff could be 
enlarged to take on the extra duties. In order to keep the se 
within manageable ——*. only elections to posts of fair 
importance would be liable to supervision unless concrete evidence 
of past ae was proved. But this would be merely a matter 
of careful drafting, not a difficulty of principle. 

The real advantage of using the Registrar would be that he could 
combine this job with a second, the vetting of union rules to see 
that they give the individual a fair chance of a hearing in a dispute 
with the union itself. Compulsory registration would have to pre- 
cede giving the Registrar powers of supervision in elections; if 
unions which registered also had to present their rule books for 
inspection by lawyers on the Registrar’s staff, two birds would have 
been killed with one stone. My own view is that unions would not 
object forcefully to this procedure if it was presented in a reasonable 
way. Many of them are already worried about election irregu- 
larity and the growing number of successful actions being brought 
by members against the union. And almost every union would be 
grateful for expert advice on how the hopeless tangle of their rule 
books might be cleared up. 

The third solution, that union elections and rules be subject to 
full-scale legal supervision in the way practised in the United States, 
is much less satisfactory. It would stir up real union antagonism— 
unions and workmen generally are none too fond of lawyers. It 
would also go dead against the British tradition of treating union 
and employers’ organisations as voluntary bodies, and would have 
to be a prelude to a much greater extension of the law into many 
other branches of national life. Some people may favour this. But 
the issues are big ones, and need to be decided on the basis of more 
than a few irregularities in union elections. . 
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Reshaping Union Relations with Government 

So much for immediate measures. What of the more fundamental 
need to shape unions and their relations with Government into a 

ttern more suitable for the nineteen-sixties? There can be no 
illusions that this will be an easy task and the fault is not all on 
one side. The unions, as bulwarks of industrial conservatism, must 
take their share. But they have received no help from management 
or the Government. Many Tories, despite knowing vaguely that 
unions are essential for peer Bi industrial relations, tee at heart 
like to see the strength of the unions broken; at no time when 
——s to unions and workpeople for restraint have they been 
prepared to offer any olive branch in return. Suspicions run dee 
in our class-conscious society. To overcome them, if it is possible 
at all, will need a long haul. 

But until a start is made I think it would be disastrous for the 
Government to try to tackle on its own some of the more glarin 
faults in the system of British industrial relations. Take the case of 
unofficial strikes. Without question, there are far too many of these 
for comfort. They are always irritating and sometimes harm- 
ful, and I would make no attempt to defend them except to say that 
I think it is easier to agree to down tools if you are a labourer with 
a repetitive job and no promotion ladder, if you are a white- 
collar worker with some hopes of getting near the top. But to ban 
them by-some sort of Taft-Hartley legislation in the present state 
of union-government relations would be useless. It would make 
labour more suspicious and sullen even than it is at present, at a 
time when the nation is crying out for co-operation. At a stroke 
it would increase the likelihood that the web of tacit restrictive 
practices in industry—which cost far more in terms of lost output 
than strikes—wd0uld be extended. And it would remove a possible 
basis for future compromise which lies in the fact that unofficial 
strikes are strikes against the union as well as against the employer 
and that, in the last resort, both have an interest in stopping them. 


Labour’s Present Discontents 


No one can be happy about the present position of labour in the 
British economy. In purely economic terms this is to state the 
obvious. Despite heavy investment in new plant, output per man 
in the past year has actually fallen; taking a longer view, there is 
no industrialised nation which during the fifties has had a slower 
growth of output per head than the United Kingdom. Restrictive 
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practices—both overt, in the form of well-publicised demarcation 
troubles, and covert, in the form of Bess restriction on output 
and manning—abound. The atmosphere of wage disputes is sullen. 
And ail this at a time when unem Laine has been at historically 
low levels which should, if the old diagnosis had been right, have 
removed men’s fears of working themselves out of a job and laid 
the basis for a new attitude of trust and co-operation between 
management and labour. 

All this is true. But my real disquiet about the position of 
labour goes deeper, and is as much a matter of politics as economics. 
Here is a vast power—no one can deny it. Yet in the process of 
national decision-making it counts for almost nothing. The T.U.C. 
makes its periodic pilgrimages to Downing Street. Some senior 
union officials meet on a few national advisory bodies whose names 
are the only impressive things about them. But when the real issues 
are decided—and many of these concern labour either directly or 
indirectly—the representatives of the trade unions are nowhere to 
be found. 

Political factors have reinforced the isolation of British labour. 
Labour in this country is tied firmly—some would say much too 
firmly—to a particular political party. When Labour was in power, 
the top union leaders had an important voice in national decision- 
making. But, when Labour was voted out, the corollary was that 
the unions became almost without exception strong opponents of 
the Government. This was natural, but also harmful. For the 
unions as the representatives of many millions of men at work, have 
a valid point of view regardless of the political complexion of the 
Government. Conservatives as well as Labour need to talk and 
consult with unions at the top level in the same way as manage- 
ment, of whatever political colour, talks to unions on the shop floor. 
The fact that the unions may support the Left as a political philo- 

ag As they do generally in the States, and say so with more or 
less force when an election is due—should not be allowed to conceal 
the nation’s continuing interest in heeding the working man’s point 
of view. 
The Chancellor’s Attitude to Labour 


Let me illustrate this with an example. Last April, in his Budget, 
the Chancellor made some major concessions to surtax payers. At 
the same time he voiced his disquiet about wage demands, and 
retrenchment here was taken a lot further three months later when, 
in the “Little Budget,” he called firmly for wage restraint, cut 
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the Burnham award to the teachers, and clamped down on wage 
awards in the public sector. As it happens, several union leaders 
were very worried at the time about the size of the claims they 
were submitting and would have been fairly glad, had an oppor- 
tunity been offered them, to have moderated their demands. he 
were even prepared to say so openly. But Mr. Lloyd should have 
felt able to consult the unions, and should have been told by them 
that from their point of view, as representatives of labour, surtax 
concessions and wage restraint make a hopeless mixture. 

Yet the Government in this case treated the unions, whose 
actions were central to their whole policy, as if they did not 
exist. 
I would maintain, therefore, that labour’s firm, even belligerent, 
attachment to the political Left and the suspicion with which this is 
viewed on the Ri ht is a major structural weakness in this country. 
The isolation it leads to, and the suspicion it breeds, have in my 
opinion played a considerable in keeping U.K. productivity | 


at its miserable levels. There ie, of course, been many other 
reasons why productivity has failed to rise properly. There have 
been massive errors in investment decisions. There has been lack of 
effective leadership. There has been just plain, natural idleness. 


But the decisive way in which the country has failed to respond to 
the post-war economic challenge suggests something deeper—the 
feeling among labour that, despite everything, it is being exploited 
by capital, and the feeling among management that it is being let 
down by labour, which together make working for a bigger cake 


seem just not worthwhile. 


Diagnosis of Irresponsibility 

It is hard indeed to explain the persistent presentation of wage 
demands for much higher sums than the nation can afford—a fact 
known to everyone sitting round the negotiating table—except in 
terms of national ‘hostilities sufficiently strong to override any 
thought of the national interest. In the early fifties this could be 
put down to economic opportunism on the part of the unions. But 
after over a decade, one must conclude that the causes go deeper. 

What should be done? My conclusions follow directly from 
the diagnosis. What is needed is that unions—in their capacity as 
organisers of labour—should be given a voice in national decision- 
making at the highest level. They would be given responsibility at 
the cost of undertaking to behave responsibly themselves. 
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There would have been two possible ways in which this might 
have been done. First, the easy way would have been to reactivate 
some of the joint bodies on which employers and trade unionists 
at present sit; the National Production Advisory Council for 
Industry is an obvious example. At present the Council meets once 
a quarter under the chairmanship of the Chancellor, and has 
become merely a talking-shop for representatives from all over the 
country. If its decisions had been given teeth and the Chancellor 
had really used the Council as a sounding-board for his ideas, its 
status and thus its usefulness could have been transformed. 


The Unions to Share in Planning 
I do not however believe this would have been the best idea. Better 


by far is the Chancellor’s present policy of repens existing bodies 
and setting up an entirely new group, as an effective follow-up to 
his remarks in July about the need for longer-term planning in the 
economy. 

This Board, of unionists, industrialists, and—probably—civil 
servants would hammer out a possible growth plan for the British 
economy. In conjunction with a lower tier of economic experts, the 
Board would estimate the scope for wage and dividend increases 
within the plan, and make its public recommendations accordingly. 

Such a Board, which could get away from the ineffectual efforts 
in the past, would have several advantages. By looking at and 
agreeing on an overall plan for the economy, it would stop labour 
and capital pulling all the time in different directions in order to 
get the lion’s share of any improvement that took place. It would 
provide a standard of national achievement in industry. For this 
reason, I believe that such a planning Board should—as happens in 
Holland—be given very considerable powers, which as far as 
possible should be independent of those of the Treasury. 

It would be Utopian to hope that this plan—-the nearest we are 
ever likely to get to the hoary idea of a “ national wages policy ” 
—would not meet difficulties. The unions have already denounced 
it, while being careful not to close the door to. further offers; 
employers, too, would be suspicious that their freedom was being 
circumscribed, while the Treasury might feel that its hold over 
general economic policy was being weakened. And there is one 
last and possible insuperable difficulty that must not be sidestepped. 
It is the fact that many of the union leaders who would have to 
take on this extra responsibility are not clever men, who, it is 
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generally feared, may not in any case be able to control the members 
they are supposed to represent. 


The Calibre of Labour Leaders 


There is a lot in this—so much the worse for us all. But my belief 
is that, if the existing leaders were given national responsibility as 
an act of faith, the position a few steps down the union ladder 
would quickly be transformed. It is a well-known fact that bright 
young men are no longer going up the union ladder—the rewards 
at the top of industry for a grammar school boy are much too 
_ attractive. My view is, in fact, that labour leadership pure and 

simple may never 7 get the calibre of man it did when educa- 

tional opportunity depended on the chance of birth. But if labour 
leadership could be integrated at the top civil service level into 
pe: ay leadership, the rewards could once again be worth the 
candle. 

Thus, by giving the top level of trade unionists a responsible 
job, one might quickly transform the type of person who tried to 
get to the top. This is the more true since the existing competition 
in the union machine is so weak. The provision of such incentives 
would be one more reason why the unions, despite political: fears, 
might be very glad to co-operate in the sort of scheme that the 
Chancellor has outlined. The change would also be likely to have 
some profound effects on the structure of trade unionism itself. 


Strengthening the T.U.C. 


At present, the T.U.C. is weak relative to its members; and its 
members—the union officials—are weak relative to their sho 
stewards and ordinary members. Both facts are accepted as inevit- 
able facts of union life, however inconvenient they may be. Love of 
autonomy, with its long historical background, is given as the reason 
for weakness at the centre. But the process is actually circular. 
Because the T.U.C. is ineffective, members do not trust it with more 

wer—and the same with head office. If the vicious circle could 
be broken by the T.U.C.’s being given a voice at the top, the balance 
of power in the union movement could be transformed. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDIES OF RACE 
PREJUDICE 


W. H. N. HOTOPF 


Soctat psychology, in the sense of the systematic study of individuals 
in relation to social questions is, for historical reasons, largely an 
American industry, one that has boomed since the can Race 

rejudice, in view icularly of the negro lation of the States, 
3 : peculiarly suitable topic 5 study there. ik brings out the dis- 
ar sy between the ideal of the American Constitution and the 
reality of human action without bringing the issue too near home. 
It is related to many other questions, such as concern with the 
absorption of minorities and the problem of class prejudice; it was 
boosted by the success of the Nazi conspiracy and the migration of 
democracy-seeking psychologists to the New World. A survey of 
psychological findings about race prejudice in America should have 
universal relevance—such, at least, is the psychologists’ creed— 
though how it should be used is another matter, for Mf approaches 
of the different social sciences are as yet too little integrated, each 
tending to favourise one or another theory, to make application of 
these findings more than a chancy sort of art. 

The concern of the psychologist is to generalise about man in 
the belief that, since man is the protagonist in social situations, we 
will thereby understand more about such situations. Most of the 
psychologists’ studies are carried out on people outside the situation, 

as though to predict how they would behave if put into it. Since 
he wants to generalise, the psychologist is content with average 
tendencies. The picture he presents, therefore, is a standard one, 
and there should always be, though it is often forgotten, an implicit 
reservation that reality is more complex. Personal experience may 
always find fault with psychological generalisations, but if it is only 
a matter of variety, of the picture being too monochrome, then to 
criticise on these grounds would be to reveal a deficiency in historical 
understanding. The results we have are method-relative. This is 
inevitable and, as long as it is taken into account and we are not 
steam-rollered by statistics and methodology, the results can be of 


value. 


* The author is Lecturer in Psychology at the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. He was engaged in research in applied industrial and military psychology for 
the Medical Research Council (1938-41); and in research in personnel selection for the 
Army (1941-44). 
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The main method of study consists in asking people questions, 
but differs from the closely related activity of public opinion polling 
in that the answers are interpreted. These interpretations range 
from the inferring of a general attitude because the individual 
assents to a certain proportion of opinions, offered to him on a ques- 
tionnaire, to the inferring of a constellation of highly generalised 
symbols, derived from childhood, which manoeuvre our judgments 
without our being aware of it. The issue about race prejudice is, 
in so far as these can be distinguished, to what extent it is a socially 
determined attitude and to what extent an irrational personality 
syndrome. Or, put in another way, to what extent it is tear 
and to what extent a relatively superficial, easily modifiable charac- 
teristic of the person. The importance of this lies in the question of 
reducing race prejudice, which I will touch on at the end of this 
article. But before we embark on what psychology has found out 
about race prejudice, there is a preliminary question to deal with. 


How Prejudiced is Race Prejudice? 
Attempts are frequently made to justify race prejudice by assertions 
inferiority. The problem of how psychological characteristics are 
determined by hereditary factors is one of immense complexity. In 
only one area, that of intelligence, has there been any very systematic 
study of this. There are certainly some psychologists who believe, 
on the basis of comparative studies of Negroes and whites in 
America, where the best chances exist of allowing for cultural 
factors, that Negroes are on the average genetically inferior in intel- 
ligence. This is the most respectable evidence that can be produced. 
But it should be rejected on the grounds that, even if genetic 
differences in inf@lligence could in a democratic society be taken to 
justify discriminatory policies, such evidence would have to be very 
certain, and this evidence is certainly not that. Furthermore, there 
is much overlap between Negro and white intelligence in the United 
States even under present conditions, so we have no justification for 
any nel clear-cut differences in the pictures of the two groups that 
the popular view tends to have. Unless we are to believe that our so 
recent ancient civilisations were due to a sudden access of intelligence- 
determining genes in Egypt or in India, it would seem that 
isinieusional and organisational factors are more important than 
differences in the proportions of intelligence quotients in a popula- 
tion. Similar considerations apply with regard to other psycho- 
logical characteristics or other races, where we have far less, if any, 
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evidence to ge on. And even if there are genetically determined 
differences, this does not mean that they are ones a one race 
better or worse than another, except of course from the standpoint 
of the race which is making the judgment ! 

It is worth emphasising this point because results of public 
opinion polling make it seem likely that most —— hold the 
opposite view, and believe that the differences they perceive are 
inborn ones. Therefore the same argument, public opinion, might 
be put forward for racial discrimination as for capital punishment 
on flogging for crimes of violence. It is a scientioe argument with 
no scientific foundation. On the other hand, it is easy to detect the 
cultural factors—customs, values, conceptions of sex or age roles, 
ways of bringing up children and so on—that contribute to, if they 
do not re ap A the differences we perceive, though by defini- 
tion these apply not to races but to different societies, of which 
there will be many for any particular race. 

What does go some way to maintain race prejudice are those 
characteristics of members of the race concerned that are themselves 
due to race prejudice and discrimination. These are the fairly 
well-known sociological ones like poverty, poor living conditions and 
education, pressures to take jobs that people are prejudiced against, 
menial ones, or the classic example, money-lending, all of which 
will have on the average certain psychological consequences which 
may then account for part of the stereotyped picture of race 
prejudice. More direct consequences of race prejudice, which make 
it a self-maintaining system, are the drawing together for security 
of the group discriminated against, their ps Ie of seclusive or 
evasive ways of behaving, passive resistance, and a quick-on-the- 
draw expectation of prejudice that creates the very circumstances it 
fears. Indeed, it is not too speculative to say that the very existence 
of these pictures in the culture into which they are born may subtly 
affect their originals. Here, as elsewhere, Nature may learn to 
copy Art. 


Attitude Studies of Race Prejudice 


It is these oversimplified pictures, derived from part. of what is true 
for some and generalised as the whole truth for all—* stereotypes,” 
as Walter Lippmann called them nearly forty years ago—that social 
psychologists have devoted their main energies to investigating. 
They have concerned themselves not so much with the detailed 
content, but with as much content as is easily measurable for 


large groups of people, chosen in the belief that they will be 
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—. of the average man in the society in question, if not 
of related societies too. 

Hundreds of attitude studies carried out in American universities 
suggest the following. Race prejudice seems to develop chiefly as 
a result of parental teaching, but what is lcarned seems to be a large- 
scale social product, like a brand image, rather than a family view 
or one just of the local community. This at least is what is 
inferred from studies, carried out in different parts of the country, 
where very similar qualities are picked out from check-lists as 
characterising members of a given nationality or race. Furthermore, 
studies of relative prejudice, of which are the most- and which the 
least-liked groups, also show a great deal of uniformity for different 
parts of the country. Finally, there is a lot of evidence to suggest 
that hostility against other groups is a general tendency. If you are 
prejudiced against one group, say Jews, you are likely to be preju- 
diced against others, such as Negroes or Indians. You are likely to 
be prejudiced against low status minority groups such as, to go by 

American investigations, Italians, Mexicans, Catholics; and you 
are likely, in complementary fashion, to rate very highly the virtues 
of your own nationality and its institutions. This general tendency, 
labelled ethnocentricism, was nicely demonstrated in the prejudice 
manifested in one study against two purely fictitious groups, the 
Daniereans and the Pireneans, who fared just as badly as many 
other undesirable nations. In the words of one of the subjects in 
this investigation, “I don’t know anything about them; therefore I 
would exclude them from my country.” 

But this tendency is a general one and, of course, there are many 
exceptions. For one thing, if there are mass determinants of racial 
attitudes, such as the stereotyped pictures purveyed by films, tele- 
vision, and novels, then these are ones that mass methods of 
investigation will pick out. In so far as one’s membership of some 

ti group creates special attitudes, these are not likely to be 
identified as long as interest is confined to the average American, 
and the selection of people for attitude measurement carried out on 
that basis. Furthermore, the quick-fire method of tapping attitudes 
is most likely to elicit stereotypes, because these are the sentiments 
‘that come most easily and unreflectingly to the lips. 

It is true that there has been some study of particular groups of 
people, but the criterion of selection has been a very broad one, such 
as education, class, or region. Correspondingly broad relationships 
have been discovered, such as that the longer (better) the education, 
the less the general prejudice; that the middle classes show rather 
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more anti-Semitism, the working classes rather more anti-Negro 
sentiment; that in the South, as opposed to the North or West of 
the United States, prejudice against Negroes is more independent 
of other prejudice against “ out-groups,” that is, it is not so good at 
enabling us “_ ct how much anti-Semitism, for instance, the 
same people will show. Such results as these hint at more specific 
social relationships as the source of attitudes, though, because of 
the crudeness of the categories employed, these attitudes are still of 
a very general nature. 

Nevertheless, in so far as society is homogeneous, and, for all its 
ethnic variety, there are strong forces making for homogeneity in 
America (possibly because of this ethnic variety), then knowledge 
of the general stereotypes that exist is useful because of the power 
these stereotypes have to shape perception in superficial or conven- 
tional relationships. Such parryi ot are compatible with quite a 
degree of acquaintanceship with their objects. This is shown by 
the fact that the stereotype of the Negro in the United States is 
just as, if not more, uniform than that of groups who are not 
American citizens. As we shall see, though, this depends upon the 
nature of the relationship. 

Subject to the above qualifications then, there is evidence that 
race prejudice is part of a general attitude to “‘outgroups.”” But is 
it just a set of opinions, believed in because of trust in the sources of 
the opinions, and because it is in certain ways convenient to hold 
these beliefs? Let us examine in rather more detail some studies 
which put forward a different point of view. 


Race Prejudice, Democracy, and Freud 
The biggest psychological study of race prejudice that has been 


carried out is a series of investigations conducted jointly by the 
Berkeley Public Opinion Study oft the University of California and 
the Institute of Social Research. These investigations, which started 
in the last year of the war, were sponsored, with some other sttidies,* 
which we shall also draw on, by the American Jewish Committee, 
and are reported mainly in a mammoth book, which has made a 
considerable name for itself, The Authoritarian Personality? ‘This 
study started with an investigation of Anti-Semitism; found, as did 


1 In particular, Dynamics of Prejudice, by B. Bettelheim and M. Janowitz (1950); 
Antu-Semitism and Emotional Disorder, by N. W. Ackerman and M. Jahoda (1950). 
2 The Authoritarian Personality, by T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel J. 
Levinson, and R. Nevitt Sandford (1950). See also Studies in the Scope and Method of 


The Authoritarian Personality, ed. R. Christie and M. Jahoda (95) which contains 
further reports of research as well as an excellent critique of this work. 
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the previous ie ge we have reported, that it was part of a 
general complex of attitudes—indeed, it was these authors who 
coined the term “ethnocentricism ”; and then, after showing that 
it was connected with certain other attitudes, concluded that all 
these attitudes were manifestations of a certain type of personality, 
the blinded product of an authoritarian upbringing, which they 
described as potentially fascist, though it was evident that they had 
the Nazis more in mind. It is not too fanciful to regard the theory 
in certain respects as a trauma induced by the horrors of Hitlerism. 
Before describing it, I would like to say a little about some of its 
theoretical antecedents. 

The first of these is the application of political terms, “‘ demo- 

cratic,” “ authoritarian,” and “ laissez-faire,” to styles of leadership 
and upbringing. One might say that democratic conceptions of 
how to treat children had already gained a great deal of influence 
on American education. But it was a refugee from Germany, Kurt 
Lewin, who first seems to have popularised the term in social 
psychology, initiating studies which showed how much more 
effective a democratic style of leadership was than an authoritarian 
or laissez-faire one. And there exists today a strong movement in 
ee sc to research into and apply such methods of leadership in 
industry. 
Secondl , there has been a tie-up between this conception and 
peychoanalytici theory. Psycho-analysts tend to have a personality- 
ideal in mind, one who recognises his limitations, which implies 
that he has the requisite ae rath and is strong and self- 
reliant enough to do so. This conception of what constitutes a 
valuable member of society is fully in the tradition of Mill’s essay 
On Liberty, and so is their one Se of upbringing. The laissez- 
faire notions of what the parent should do by way of control, which 
was the first misinterpretation of psycho-analytical theories, have 
now been superseded by the idea of a democratic parent, one, that is 
to say, who, giving his child security, provides a model of how the 
child should behave towards himself by not immediately condemn- 
ing his impulses, and, instead, recognising and attempting to cope 
with them. It is recognised that the parents’ responsibilities include 
showing firmness mn necessary, but within a framework of 
acceptance. Childhood is the key to the personality; a democratic 
society depends for its material upon the home; but a very new 
wine is in the bottle. 

These ideas, which are so very influential in social psychology 
today, were already being applied in Germany before the advent of . 
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Hitler, which eventually sent them, the Institute of Social Research 
and some of its members, over to California. We would not like 
to say that the work we are about to report was entirely inspired 
by ideas developed in Europe in a climate that was politically 
critical. There are some antecedents for their work in America, 
- ba refugee scientists brought, I think, a greater urgency to 


Race Prejudice as a Feature of Personality 


_ What the Californian investigators did, after establishing ethnocen- 


tricism, was to show by means of further attitude studies that it 
was associated with a somewhat illiberal conservatism, scarcely a 
surprising conclusion. This featured hostility to Welfare State ideas, 
to government interference in industry, and to lenient treatment of 
sexual offences; emphasis upon the need for discipline, determina- 
tion, hard work, and leaders, rather than policies, in the 
running of society. There was a lack of interest in artistic and 
intellectual affairs, an extravert as opposed to an introvert emphasis, 
and ideas about the family to match. “There is hardly anythin 
lower than a nm who does not feel a great love, gratitude, an 
respect for his parents” was one of the 8 poe which most 
separated the prejudiced from the unprejudiced, closely followed by 
“* Obedience and respect fer authority are the most important virtues 
children should learn.” Opinions such as these, excluding those 
referring directly to political or economic questions, the authors 
labelled “ fascist” and “ authoritarian,” and, after interviewing a 
number chosen mainly from top and bottom quarters for both 
potential fascism and ethnocentricism, put forward a Freudian inter- 
pretation of this attitude complex. Basically, the authoritarian 
political attitudes and race prejudice were held to develop from an 
authoritarian attitude to the self, probably derived from an autho- 
ritarian upbringing, there being some evidence that these people 
are likely to have had one. The investigators did not look 
upon these opinions as simply reflecting the parents’ own opinions 
but rather as an indirect consequence of the way they were brought 
up. They were people who, probably because of the parents’ 
attitude, repressed the impulses that were frowned on, not least the 
immensely dangerous ones of grievance and hostility against these 
very parents because of their punitive approach. 

The emphasis upon punishment, discipline, and individual hard 
work in their social and political attitudes followed, of course, from 
the way in which they were brought up, as did also their acceptance 
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of authority and strong status-consciousness, a characteristic con- 
sidered to enter into race prejudice, the race discriminated against 
having often a low mart 9 status in the community. Because of 
widespread a which uses up people’s energy and restricts 
spontaneity, the Authoritarian character is looked upon as basically 
passive, so that the emphasis upon the will and toughness are con- 
sidered compensatory in nature. Blinding oneself to the facts of 
one’s nature is generalised to a general closing down of the inner 
life upon which the artist draws, to a tendency to stereotyping and 
to oversimplifying, to black-whiting moral questions, and to 
impoverishing our sense of self, which, bereft of the right to 
individualness, bolsters itself by conforming with powerful groups. 
The condemned impulses, nae a the aggressive feelings against 
the parents, are not abolished by repression but appear in one 
disguise or another as psychic symptoms. This is, of course, ortho- 
dox Freudian theory. But the view about race prejudice is that 
such people externalise their inner conflicts. The unconscious, a 
creation of infancy within us, has a poor sense of reality, confuses 
the outer and the inner worlds, a wish with its opposite, thinks we 
are different people, sees others as ourselves. The race-prejudiced 
person, having motiveless aggression to hand, does not turn it on 
himself and suffer from depression, but directs it continuously 
against others, notably the weak outsider, who is so like what the 
prejudiced person hates himself for being. He splits his feelings, 
eer the ideal picture of his country, his parents, and his 
iends by directing his hatreds on those not of his group, a well- 
known device, politically, for enhancing internal solidarity by 
naming external enemies. But an undercurrent of indirect criticism, 
not recognised, as such, against the parents, cracks in the varnish, 
were signs, the investigators said, of an underlying resentment. 
The personality picture I have presented comes mainly from the 
Authoritarian Personality study, which emphasises particularly the 
authoritarian nature of the prejudiced person’s outlook and the way 
in which he tries to achieve stability by seeing in black-and-white 
terms a world whose ambiguities would otherwise confuse and 
threaten him. It is not itself a tidy picture. Freudian interpreta- 
tions have a protean quality, as though the interpreters are infected 
by the Unconscious they wrestle with. And other studies have 
given rather different emphases; stressing, for instance, the preju- 
diced person’s inadequate sense of his own identity because of his 
failures of childhood-relationship with his parents, or emphasising 
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the frustrations the prejudiced person is prone to, for which he 
exacts penalties from the whipping-boys his societies offer him. 


Some Reservations Considered 


However sympathetic one may be to a functional theory of 
personality that analyses race prejudice, like other social and political 
attitudes or behaviour, in terms of the personality-needs it fulfils, 
however appreciative of the imaginative brilliance of these construc- 
tions, I find it increasingly difficult, on examining in detail the 
- accounts of their investigations, not to feel certain reservations. Let 
me air some of these briefly. 

First, the suggestions of weakness in the prejudiced person seem 
to have a certain wish-fulfilment element in them. Such a person 
may be weak, but after recent upheavals are we ready to believe 
that pathological race prejudice necessarily means weakness? To 
call even Eichmann, with all his conformism, weak, is surely to use 
the word in a misleading way. This is a criticism psycho-analysis 
often lays itself open to, possibly because it naturally has an indivi- 
dualist bias. But the individual who is strong in himself is weak 
= the social forces another may capture. Secondly, though the 

acter picture of the ethnocentric in the “ Authoritarian Per- 
sonality” study was in itself fairly complex, the suggestion that 
personality-determined cases were as a whole all of this kind seems 
rather too simple to be true, particularly when other psycho- 
analytically caliiaaned studies present a rather different picture. 
Admittedly, one of the investigators tried to define a number of 
different personality gaye a but this is not the picture that has 
been widely circulated, nor that which is implied by the very title 
of the book. 

Thirdly, though the authors represent the authoritarian as seeing 
issues in simple terms of good and bad, their own approach is 
sometimes rather similar. They show occasional recognition that 
the unprejudiced person’s attitude rf also be serving secret per- 
sonality ctions, yet the sixty-odd categories, which in the 
interviews differentiated the prejudiced from the unprejudiced, had 
pretty well all a dichotomisation into the psychologically good 
versus the psychologically bad. The attitudes the authoritarian 
showed, more characteristic of Victorian England perhaps than of 
today, might, if they are to have an inaccurate political label, be 
more aptly called “Conservative” than “ Fascist” or “ National 
Socialist.” One would expect the latter to be more radical politi- 
cally, and a totalitarian society would lay less stress on the emily 
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than a traditional one. Often, too, the interpretations seem open 
to question. Freud himself might well be accused of “* Destructive- 
ness and Cynicism,” if assent to the proposition, ““ Human nature 
being what it is, there will always be war and conflict,” were really 
the criterion. 

A more fundamental criticism that has been put forward is that 
the views from which the personality dispositions are inferred may 
simply have been views which were adopted from the parents. 
According to this view, it is unnecessary to account for them as 
expressions of unconscious conflicts and compromises. Here, I 
think, one needs to distinguish between the holding of the views 
and the acting upon them. After all, if parents are authoritarian 
not only in their beliefs but also in their ways of treating their 
children, then the children’s acquaintance with their views is more 
than a mere matter of learning as a result of hearing them asserted. 
If. they then hold these views themselves, what is implied is a con- 
siderable degree of identification with the parents. Even so, the 
race prejudice could be simply a manifestation of this identification, 
however much strengthened by powerful but denied resentments. 
This would make it a form of social learning, just as much as 
radicalism and the denial of prejudice would be when they are 
_ associated with poor relationships with parents in middle-class 

In suggesting a more direct explanation of much race prejudice, 
I would not deny the value of psychoanalytical conceptions. We 
still use them in accounting for the intensity with which the 
opinions are held as a means of expressing an identification which 
serves important purposes, as well as for explaining the strength of 
the aggression.” And in the cases studied, there may have been some 
in which race prejudice had a symbolic significance and was not a 
mere manifestation of defensive conventionality. The element of 
physical repugnance, which is so common a feature of race prejudice 
—one has only to think of Hitler’s hate at first sight of Jews in 
Vienna and anti-Semitic cartoons—does seem to demand an explana- 
tion in terms of depth psychology. But the constellation of 
authoritarian and ethnocentric attitudes can be given a plausible 
political explanation, which does not need to be shadowed point by 
point by another in terms of the logic of the unconscious. 


3 Evidence on these a is briefly summarised in H. J. Eysenck’s The Psychology of 
Politics, pp. 191-194. 
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Contact : “ Rational ” versus Psychological Explanations 
Some work and a certain amount of theorising has been done by 
ychologists on the question of the reduction of race prejudice. 
his can best be considered under two heads: changes in individual 
and changes in group attitudes. 

The most effective means for the former that has yet been 
discovered is increasing personal contact between members of the 
two races. There is a paradox here because, as- Notting Hill and 
Nottingham revealed, increased racial contact is also the most 
important source of heightened hostility. That this is not simply 
due to the fact that they were immigrants is shown by American 
experience, where, according to a study carried out in South 
Carolina, for instance, it was demonstrated that the greater the 
density of the Negro population, the greater the hostility on the 
part of whites in the same region. Of course, these were not 
necessarily whites of the same type, according to whatever social 
category is relevant. But there is also some evidence from schools 
in the North in America that hostility between Negro and white 
boys will suddenly increase, if, to a few, a larger number of Negro 
boys is added, though this is still a definite minority. 

It is customary to resort to economic explanations of this 
phenomenon, which are sometimes put forward as “ rational ” 
explanations, with a suggestion of competition against psychological 
ones, “rational” explanation being the kind of psychological 
explanation everyone can make, so that no special discipline is 
required for it. Prejudice, according to this explanation, is due to 
competition for valuable commodities in short supply, employment, 
pou of job, housing, even, in the case of temporary immigrants, 
women. But competition, if there is a shortage, a there always 
will be one for the better jobs and houses, exists whether Negroes or 
West Indians are there or not. Discrimination is the denial to a 
particular group of the right to compete. Therefore, the definition 
of some people as constituting a group must be prior to economic 
competition. Now, although those puting forward an economic 
interpretation sometimes deny that those discriminated against are 
initially a group—the West Indians, for instance, come from 
different societies and backgrounds—they might appeal to an 
already existing set of opinions and beliefs, which determine how 
we see the other group, and which can be explained by past 
historical happenings, such as our colonial history or the American 
Civil War. Studies in the psychology of perception suggest, how- 
ever, that people’s reactions to what is unknown are very generally 
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to categorise them in terms of the already known. I have known 
cases of prejudice against Poles, with the 
shortage. Even though there may have been no pre-existing set 0 
beliefs about them amongst those showing the prejudice, the Poles 
could be readily categorised in terms of some larger class about 
whom attitudes exist, even if this is only that of “ foreigners” in 


general. 
Contact and the Reduction of Race Prejudice 


In contrast to the evidence we have just been considering, there is a 
lot more to the effect that, when American Negroes work in the 
same factory, serve as soldiers in the same company, or live in the 
same housing estate as whites, then the initial unfavourable attitudes 
of the whites, who often resented the threat of proximity, undergo 
considerable modification. Whatever part making the best of a bad 
situation may play, this seems to be due to the aes" down of 
over-simple stereotypes, when confronted with the facts of common 
humanity. Here one has to take into account group differences, 
though ones of a different kind, for it has been found in certain 
cases that dissolution of prejudice is more effective if the contact is 
with Negroes of the same or higher social status than that of the 
white person making the judgment. Granted this, and given the 
element of truth in the stereotype mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, one might expect a reversal of the situation where, 
though individuals are excepted, the group as a whole is condemned. 
These effects may depend to some extent on participation in some 
activity having a common goal.‘ This is obvious in the case of 
the Armed Services and factory work, and the residents of the 
integrationist housing estate often take part in communal activities. 
On theoretical grounds, one might expect as a consequence a growth 
of group feeling which would unite instead of dividing. On the 
other hand, contact, where the Negro is playing a traditional role 
of inferior status with regard to the white American, would clearly 
not do anything to reduce prejudice, nor should one overestimate 
the capacity of the new awareness to withstand a determined attack 
by a powerful group opposed to integration. There are limits in 
the capacity of what is put before our noses to alter relevant beliefs. 


Reducing Group Attitudes 


Perhaps the most effective way of changing the attitudes of the 
individual is to change those of the groups with which he identifies 


4 Cf. G. W. Allport’s book, The Nature of Prejudice (1954), Chap. 16. 
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himself. This has been much studied by ja ons ists with small 


face-to-face groups, which most readily lend themselves to the kinds 
of methods in which social psychologists are expert. Little, how- 
ever, has been undertaken by way of attempting to alter the 
outlook of communities.© There is not much, therefore, I can 
report in the way of psychological work here, and I will limit 
myself to the mentioning of certain theoretical points. 

Despite the prevalence of race prejudice in this country and 
America, adherence to democratic ideas that are opposed to dis- 
crimination is also widespread. It is well known in opinion polling 
that you can alter the proportions of people assenting to a given 
opinion by the way the questions are worded. If, when questions 
are asked about West Indians, for instance, they are presented as 
British subjects from colonies, the way in which they are perceived 
will be changed, and fewer derogatory opinions about them as a 
class will be agreed to. Where this is so, race prejudice is still in 
a fairly fluid state, and much can be hoped from firm official 
rejection of discrimination. In cases where American Negroes have 
been introduced into factories or where integrationist housing estates 
have been proposed, there is initially much opposition, but after the 
policy has hem implemented, the objections as a whole die away. 
As we have just seen, changes of attitude generally result, as Negroes 
and whites get to know each other better. 

There is, however, still public opinion to be reckoned with. 
It works with subtle pervasiveness to suggest not so much a we-they 
racial grouping, but an ascription of social status. A girl who is 
friendly with a coloured worker in her factory may not be willing 
to associate with him outside the factory, because of how she judges 
her group will interpret the situation. Similar considerations apply 
to landladies who take in coloured lodgers, or residents who ead 
coloured tenants taking the house next door. Economic factors are 
also at work here, but feelings about status are important. This 
suggests that attitude studies that are confined to the individual 
must be of limited value. The best hope for the future, therefore, 
seems to lie in psychological studies of communities, a programme 
in which fa ogists and other kinds of social scigntists may 
combine. 


5 A notable exception is the Glacier Metal project undertaken by the Tavistock Institute 
of Human Relations. 
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In the course of the discussions about the European Common 
Market the problems of social policy which will arise if the United 
Kingdom joins the European Economic Community (EEC) seem 
to have been very largely neglected. The contrast between a mere 
customs union such as EFTA and a common market is in social 
mat. © 2s pronounced as it is in relation to, say, the problem of a 
common external tariff. The Treaty of Stockholm which contains 
the constitution of EFTA has nothing to say about social policies, 
apart from a general pronouncement that the maintenance of full 
employmeat is one of the aims of the association and a provision 
that certain import restrictions are permitted in the event of an 
increase of unemployment in a particular industry. 

The Treaty of Rome, on the other hand, seeks to give full effect 
to the general principle that there can be no common market with- 
out a common labour market. Moreover, in view of the tendency of 
the European Economic Community to create equal conditions of 
competition throughout the market area it is one of the aims of the 
Treaty of Rome to eliminate, or at least to minimise, elements of 
distortion of competition. This leads—almost of necessity—to a 
gradual assimilation of social legislation, and, presumably, also of 
collective bargaining practices among the members of the Com- 
munity. Lastly, the EEC endeavours, as does the European Coal 
and Steel Commfiunity (ECSC), by a series of financial measures to 
alleviate the hardships created by industrial transformations which 
are the inevitable consequences of the Common Market. In parti- 
cular, the EEC seeks through such. financial measures to create the 
psychological and political conditions for an increase of occupational 
and geographical mobility of labour. 

The present article is intended to give a brief survey of these 
three social aspects of the EEC: the creation of the common labour 
market through the removal of restrictions of migration, the elimi- 
nation of distortions of competition, and the alleviation of hardships 
through financial grants. 


* The author is Professor of Law in the University of London. 
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Freedom of Movement 


The ECSC Treaty, the S Report of 1956, and the Treaty of 
Rome all embrace the idea that within a common market the . 
economic chances of the individual must, on principle, be inde- 
pendent from his nationality of, or his residence in, any of the 
member countries. In practice this implies freedom of movement 
within the market area. Seen in the light of the history of Europe 
during the first half of this century, the tendency towards freedom 
of movement of labour within Europe can be considered as a belated 
counter-measure directed against the effect of the restriction of free 
migration which followed in the wake of the first world war. Of 
these restrictions the immigration legislation of the United States 
was much the most important. Sub specie historiae one aspect of 
the EEC is the undoing of the harm done to parts of Europe by 


- these restrictions. The aim is “‘ freedom of movement.” 


Freedom of movement was in many Continental countries one 
of the political postulates which middle-class liberalism shared with 
the labour movement, but in the nineteenth century within the 
framework of what Laski called the “negative state” it had a 
purely negative meaning, namely, the absence of regulations pre- 
venting a migrant worker from accepting work or from settling in 
any place he chose. In this purely negative sense freedom of move- 
ment was established in the nineteenth century within the national 
states of the European Continent and was indeed one of the 
important aspects, ¢.g., of the unification of Germany. Today, 
however, we can no longer be satisfied with these purely negative 
aspects. We realise there is more involved in the right to work 
than the absence of police restrictions. Unless full participation in 
the social benefits conferred by the state, in trade union rights of 
membership, benefits, and participation in union administration is 

anteed to the migrant, “ freedom of movement” is as empty 
a legal shell as “freedom of contract.” Hence, the very great 
importance of the measures provided for in the Treaty of Rome and 
to a not inconsiderable extent already taken by the organs of the 
Community to ensure that migrant workers fully participate in the 
social security benefits of the country of their choice, that insurance 
expectations, acquired in one member country, are preserved in all 
the others, and that benefits paid both during and after termination 
of employment in a given country are transferable to any other 
country. The two Regulations made by the Council of the EEC 
in 1959 (Regulations Nos. 3 and 4) were the first major piece of 
supra-national legislation in the Community. It is more than a 
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coincidence—it is perhaps of symbolic significance—that they deal 
with this very problem. The application of these Regulations also 
involves a supra-national administrative organisation. A special 
commission has been set up to apply them and to exercise the 
functions of an administrative tribunal for the determination of 
disputes and for the settlement of the very complicated financial 
adjustments between the member states necessitated by this 
machinery of supra-national social insurance. It has been estimated 
that even now these Regulations apply to about half a million 
people. 

It is a truism that measures designed to insure the participation 
of migrants in social and other public services (health, housing, 
education, etc.) do not remove the factual obstacles of freedom of 
movement. These are very largely of a linguistic, psychological, and 
cultural nature which no treaty and no state practice can eliminate. | 
It goes without saying that the problem of unemployment and 
under-employment in Southern Italy, the main social problem of 
the present Common Market area, must to a very large extent be 
solved through migration of capital rather than through migration 
of labour, i.e., through investment on the spot rather than through 
emigration. Even so, the problem of migration remains acute and, 
over and above all that law and treaties can do, remains a problem 
of education. It is at this point that the attitude of the trade unions 
becomes decisive. This is especially important in the event of the 
United Kingdom joining the EEC. To a greater extent than in any 
Continental country (with the possible exception of Belgium) does 
the legal and social status of a worker in relation to the employer 
depend on collective bargaining. Actual access to jobs depends on 
trade union membership in many sections of British industry, and 
the social status of the worker and even of his family in the com- 
munity depends greatly on him being a trade union member in 
“good standing.” Freedom of migration in any real sense of the 
word presupposes social integration in the new country. Whether 
the aim can be achieved will largely depend on the spirit of inter- 
national working-class solidarity in the unions. The task confront- 
ing the unions and their members should not be regarded as easy, 
especially if, as one must hope, freedom of immigration from the 
Commonwealth to the United Kingdom remains unrestricted. The 
burden on the unions in this country is heavier than that on their 
counterparts on the Continent. True, the problem of colour will 
not arise as far as European immigrants are concerned, but that of 
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language may be even more difficult. One would wish to see a 
ake mee open discussion of these matters. 

Nor should it be thought that the problem is exclusively or 
mainly one of skilled labour. It can be expected that it is the 
unskilled labourer who is likely to be the principal beneficiary of 
the social provisions of the Treaty of Rome. The Treaty of Rome 
provides chet all legal restrictions on migration lapse automatically 
in all the member states at the end of the transition period, i.¢., at 
the end of 1972 at the very latest. But active steps have already 
been taken by the organs of the Community rats reparing for 
this situation. In this respect, the problems facing EEC are quite 
different from those confronting ECSC. The latter, being restricted 
to two industries, coal mining and steel production, was mainly 
interested in the mobility of skilled labour, and the steps taken by 
the Coal and Steel Community in furtherance of this mobility, 
notably the introduction in 1957 of the famous European Labour 
Permit, are restricted to rigidly selected categories of skilled workers. 
EEC, however, must extend its activities to all workers, skilled and 
unskilled, with the emphasis very much on the latter, because the 
are most in need of assistance for promoting their mobility. Su 
help will have to consist largely in improved facilities for training, 
and the Treaty envisages close co-operation in this respect between 
the organs of the Community, the member governments, and the 
trade unions and employers’ associations. Moreover, the Inter- 
national Labour Office by an agreement with the Commission of 
EEC in 1958 undertook to make its great experience available for 
this purpose. 

As regards the removal of actual legal impediments standing in 
the way of geographical mobility of labour, the organs of the Com- 
munity are able to make use of a great deal of preparatory work 
done in the past by the ILO and 3 the former GFEC, but the 
Treaty enables them to give immediate legal effect to the gradual 
removal of obstacles to free migration. At the same time the 
Treaty leaves it to the discretion of the Community organs to devise 
the technical methods designed to achieve this purpose. The ulti- 
mate power of decision rests with the Council of the Community 
which on this occasion acts with a simple majority. In June 1961 
the Council took a first and very important step in this direction 
by putting into force Regulations for the first of three stages of 
development towards full freedom of movement. During the first 
stage, which is to come to an end not later than January 1963, the 
national labour market is still to prevail over the common labour 
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market, but it is provided that during this period any employer 
ry without further permit engage the services of a migrant worker 
if for a prescribed period he has tried in vain to fill a position or a 
vacancy with a national. Moreover, the migrant worker himself 
acquires during this first transitional sta er one year of regu- 
lar work in a member country the right to change his place of 
employment; after two years, the right to accept any skilled job 
covered by his own q'\. fications; and after a er year 
freedom of occupational movement in the country of his choice. 
His right to reside and to be employed extends to the members of 
his family. The Regulations also provide that the national employ- 
ment exchange services will have to be reorganised so as to adjust 
them to the needs of the growing common labour market. 

It is fatally easy to decry the administrative complexity of these 
measures. Why, some may be tempted to ask, is it that the first 
beginnings of a common labour market in Europe should be accom- 

ied by these heavy birth pangs? In the United States of America, 
it may be said, the common labour market was there from the start 
and so it was at least in parts of the British Commonwealth. Why 
is it so much more difficult to achieve this in Europe? To argue in 
this manner is to disregard the facts of history. The European 
common labour market, .no less than the Common Market in 
general, is a novel experiment. It is an experiment to create an 
economic and social unity between nation states of different s 
of economic development, with vastly different cultural back- 
pene with a past Lisenty of mutual exclusion of foreign nationals 

om access to jobs—in short it is an attempt to create on a highly 
cultivated soil that which grew naturally on virgin soil. Analogies 
drawn from the history of the United States or of the British 
Commonwealth» are misleading. The psychological 
obstacles created by the ideology of the nation state, so sedulously 
fostered by education and propaganda everywhere, should not be 
pera To overcome them in this country may be no less 
difficult than in any of the six countries which now form the 
Economic Community. 


Assimilation 
Throughout the Spaak Report and also the Treaty of Rome itself 
the need for eliminating distortions of competition appears as a 
kind of leitmotiv, but it is not at all clear whether such distortions 
are expected to be adjusted by the Common Market itself or whether 
their adjustment is considered as a pre-condition for the successful 
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working of the Common Market. Economists will probably say 
Nevertheless, as the official and semi-official utterances of the EEG 
show, it has a serious aspect. If too much emphasis is placed on the 
automatism of the Common Market there may be a danger that 
conditions of employment are adjusted downwards. The weakest 
link of the chain would determine its strength and, to say the least 
of it, social progress in the more highly developed countries would 
have to be retarded or even arrested in order to allow the more 
backward countries to catch up. In these circumstances it is of 
great importance, especially for this country, that the Commission 
considers it as one of the aims of the Community to improve the 
conditions of life and work of the worker. The Commission rejects 
a any policy to retard social se ae in the highly industrialised 
s countries. This has been emphasised again and again in the Annual 
ie Reports of the Commission, and no one seems to have contradicted 
3 this formulated policy. Not nearly enough publicity has been given 
to this vital fact in the course of the Common Market discussions 
in the British Press. 

Assimilation of social policy and of labour law, therefore, is not 

a intended to mean adjustment downwards. Nor is it intended to be 
a comprehensive. Unification or even assimilation of principles of 
P labour law and social insurance is to be attempted only in so far as 
it is necessary for the functioning of the Common Market. Social 
legislation is therefore to be assimilated only in so far as it materially 
Z ects the cost of. production. The burden of social insurance and 
other social security measures (for example, the French system of 
family allowances), overtime pay, and—to a smaller extent—holidays 


with pay are cases in point. In matters such as these attempts may 
have to be made to arrive at a measure of mutual a gp mare but 
this can be done only through directives, not through regulations. 


: The Council of the Community cannot directly interfere with the 
‘ labour law and the social insurance law of any member country, 
3 except, of course, for the protection of migrants, and, one exception 
2 apart, even the directives which the Council is empowered to issue 
: for this pues require a unanimous vote. Once again, one has 
missed in the public discussion of the Common Market in the 
British Press any reference to the careful safeguards by which the 
Common Market Treaty itself protects the autonomy of each 

member state in matters of social policy. 
One of the principal factors of distortion has to be found in the 
procedures for the establishment of social standards rather than in 
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the social standards themselves. In those highly industrialised 
countries which have a well-developed and unified trade union 
movement (¢.g., Great Britain, Western Germany, and to some 
extent Belgium) there has, during the last half-century or so, been 
a tendency to emphasise the colitis of social standards through 
collective bargaining rather than through legislation. In France 
and Italy, aa to some extent also in the Netherlands, on the other 
hand, legislation on the relation between employers and employed 
has played a much more significant role. This is largely due to 
structural differences of a political character. Its effect on the func- 
tioning of the Common Market is, however, important. In France 
holidays with pay, working hours, and overtime pay are regulated 
by detailed statutes, whereas in Germany, for example, these matters 
are almost entirely left to collective bargaining. Regulation by 
collective bargaining is in the very nature of things far more flexible 
than regulation by statute. Consequently, in a time of depression 
countries with a highly developed collective bargaining system are 
in a better position to adjust their social policies to a changed 
economic situation than a country like France where a correspond- 
ing change in legislation would presumably meet with almost 
insuperable political obstacles. The importance of this matter from 
the French point of view was so great that it was one of the factors 
which almost led to a failure of the Common Market scheme. In 
particular, the burden which the French law on overtime pay 
im upon French industry was considered to be almost intoler- 
ably heavy under the conditions of competition within the Common 
Market. It seems that this was one of the questions which, imme- 
diately before the conclusion of the Treaty of Rome, had to be 
settled at the highest level in the course of the decisive negotiations 
between the Gérman Federal Chancellor and the French Prime 
Minister. 

This is the background of Part II of the Protocol concernin 
France which forms an integral part of the Treaty. In this Protoco 
the member states express their expectation that at the end of the 
first transitional stage (i.¢., as originally envisaged on January 1, 
1962), the basis of overtime pay (#.c., the normal working week), 
and, what is more problematical, the average rates of overtime pay 
would throughout industry in the Common Market area correspond 
to the French averages of 1956. Further, it is laid down that if in 
any branch of industry this expectation is not fulfilled at the decisive 
date the Commission must give France authority to take protective 
measures for this section of industry, such as, presumably, tariffs, 
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subsidies, or perhaps quotas. The only exception to this would be 
a situation in which the average real wages in the five other 
countries have in that industry since 1956 grown more than in 
France. 

It is too early to say what effect these provisions are going to 
have, but it is one ied that one of the seems wed. 90. of 
adjustment will be the co-existence of collective bargaining and 
legislation as two alternative methods of establishing standards. The 
entry of the United Kingdom into the EEC would add a — 
who, more perhaps than any other country in the world, relies on 
collective bargaining in preference to legislation. The problems 
arising from This sionation are difficult but not insuperable. Their 
solution requires perhaps a little more interest in the methods of 
social legislation used abroad than has hitherto been shown by 
practitioners and academies in this country. 

Other special problems of adjustment dealt with in the Treaty 
concern holidays with pay and equal pay for men and women. In 
the latter respect the Commission bes now recommended that 
equality of pay—the rate for the job—is to be completed forthwith. 
It remains to be seen whether the recommendation can be carried 
into effect. For some time to come co-operation between member 
states may in a be more important than assimilation of social 
policies. Such co-operation tending towards the gradual adoption 
of similar standards in accident prevention, rh, cere hygiene, 
industrial training, etc., can be achieved in two ways. On the one 
hand, there has been a steady growth of collaboration between the 
ministries of labour and the services of the Commissions of EEC 
and of Euratom and the High Authority of ECSC. On the other 
hand, however, it is very important that this co-operation has 
developed on a supra-national basis between the trade unions and 
employers’ associations. The Trade Unions and Employers’ Associa- 
tions of the Six have their permanent representation at Brussels and 
Luxembourg, and they are of course represented in the Economic 
and Social Committee of the Community. They can act as supra- 
national pressure groups influencing the resolutions of the European 
Parliament in Strasbourg. In other words, we have the rudiments 
of a modern democracy at supra-national level, not only through 
common political and legal organs but also through the indispens- 
able existence of organised representatives of social and economic 
interests. Slowly there appears to grow a feeling of a supra-national 
solidarity of those interests. How important this is can be seen 
from the fact that as early as summer 1959 a question was asked in 
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the Strasbourg Parliament whether the Commission considered its 
co-operation with the member governments and the two sides of 
industry as sufficiently important to refrain from embarking on any 
policy which had not been approved, at least by the supra-national 
representatives of the unions and the employers. The answer given 
oY the Commission was perhaps not very informative (and — 

ly could not have been expected to be so) but the very fact that 
this exchange of question and answer was possible, shows how the 
familiar pattern of relationship between government and industry 
in matters of social policy is Segienin to be created at the supra- 
national level. 

It will be essential for the well-being of all members of the 
Community that, if this country joins EEC, trade unions and 
employers’ associations should fit into this organisation. Inevitably 
they will play a major role in it, not only as a result of the economic 
significance of this country, but also by reason of the high standard 
of development of, and the immense experience in, the adjustment 
of labour-management relations in this country. It can be expected 
that in this respect Britain will make a major contribution. 


Financial Grants 


Both the ECSC and the EEC accept the obligation financially to 
assist industry in carrying out the changes in production methods 
which will result from increased competition in the Common 
Market. They also undertake, within certain limits defined by and 
under the treaties, to compensate workers for loss of wages caused 
by temporary layoff or temporary reduction of wages in the course 
of such changes. Moreover, provision has been made to increase 
occupational as well as geographical mobility of labour through 
retraining and resettlement grants. 

The technical details of this novel method of supra-national 
finance of economic eg. are for this country of the greatest 
practical interest in view of possible distortions in the wake of our 
entry into the Common Market, but it is also worth while to reflect 
ce the question of principle which is involved. The provisions 
of the treaties enabling the Community organs to assist employers 
engaged in industrial transformation and to compensate workers for 
loss involved in a change of job or home acknowledge by implica- 
tion that economic expropriation, i.e., deprivation of a job, is a 
compensable event, similar to the exercise of compulsory powers of 
expropriation of land in the public interest. True enough, unem- 
ployment insurance amounts in itself to an approach to this position. 
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The arrangements now under consideration, however, go beyond 
unemployment insurance in that they consider as compensable not 
only the total loss of a job, but under certain conditions at least a 
reduction of wages. : 

With regard to the technical details there are very great differ- 
ences between the arrangements of the ECSC and Xa of the 
EEC. 

In the first place the Coal and Steel Community has, whereas 
the European Economic eae | has not, the power to levy 
taxes. Under the Treaty of Rome the EEC lives on the contribu- 
tions of the six members, and these contributions are not intended 
to finance grants of the kind here under discussion. It was there- 
fore necessary under the Treaty of Rome (but not under the Coal 
and Steel Treaty) to create a special fund to finance these grants. 
This is the European Social Fund which came into being in 
September 1960, which has its own budget, and to which the Six 
contribute separately. The ratio of contribution to the European 
Social Fund differs from that of the contributions to the Community 
itself. A heavier burden has been placed upon the highly developed 
industrial countries, ¢.g., France and Germany, which are likely to 
be the main beneficiaries of the grants. The European Social Fund 
is being administered by a Committee presided over by a member 
of the EEC Commission. The interesting point about this Com- 
mittee is that not only the six governments but also the trade unions 
and employers’ associations are represented on it. It can again be 
seen how the tripartite scheme of administrative organisation so 
familiar in British practice is used at the supra-national level. 

The second element which differentiates the Coal and Steel 
Community from the EEC in this respect is connected with the 
scope of the two communities. When the Coal and Steel Treaty 
was drafted, it was thought possible after a transitional period which 
expired early in 1960 to restrict all grants to cases in Which the 
causal connection between the Common Market and the economic 
dislocation could be demonstrated. Under transitional provisions 
which lapsed in February 1960 the High Authority of, the ECSC 
made very considerable grants, especially in 1959 and early 1960 
when the international coal crisis hit the European and especially 
the South Belgian mining industry. No less than 42-5 million 
dollars had thus been invested by the High Authority when the 
transitional provisions ceased to operate. The attempt to restrict 
the permanent powers of financial intervention of the ECSC to cases 
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of proved causal connection between Common Market and disloca- 
tion was a failure and the relevant Article of the Coal and Steel 
Treaty had to be changed, the first occasion on which the aygresitas. 
Parliament acted as a legislative assembly. Under the change 
Article 56 the powers of the High Authority are broadly similar to 
those vested in the Committee of the European Social Fund under 
the Treaty of Rome. Under that Treaty no attempt was ever made 
to confine the powers of financial intervention to cases in which the 
Common Market was proved to be the cause of the loss of 
employment or wages. Such grants can therefore be made where 
islocation results from general economic change (such as the 
structural change which caused the difficulty in the coal industry) 
or from technical change not directly attributable to increased 
competition resulting from the common market. : 
Before giving a grant, both the EEC and the ECSC stipulate 
that the government concerned pays the same amount out of its 
own resources. Whereas, however, the ECSC Treaty requires that 
oo ee made by the individual governments exceed the 
normal amount of unemployment benefit and must be extraordinary 
rage the attitude of the EEC Treaty is precisely the opposite. 
he provision of the Treaty of Rome is founded on the hope and 
expectation that it will be possible gradually through the financial 
device of doubling the benefits to bring about improved and unified 
schemes-of unemployment compensation in the member countries. 
This method of using financial inducements rather than legal 
compulsion for the creation of a uniform scheme of unemployment 
er was deliberately borrowed from the American New 
legislation of the thirties. 
Contributions to the capital needed for industrial change will be 
erally made*in the form of loans, but may also be made in the 
eee of grants. Payments intended to facilitate re-training or re- 
settlement of workers, or to compensate for temporary loss of wages 
are always grants., They are never made to the individual con- 
cerned, but always to the government or to a public corporation 
which administers unemployment compensation or benefit. (Such 
public ——* exist in all the countries of the Community 
except in France. In this country the Ministry of Pensions and 
National Insurance would presumably be the recipient.) Moreover, 
these grants are always retrospective. Thus the cost of re-training 
is refunded only when the worker concerned has already been 
occupied in his new job for six months, and similarly with 
re-settlement. In cases of grants to make up for loss of wages the 
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Fund must in advance be informed of the scheme of change in 
production methods and they must have been approved by the 
or of The basic idea is the 

uro ial Fun ce experiments ‘onl the 
have to be successful. 

As already pointed out, the set-up of the European Social Fund 
was created only recently and it is much too early to assess its 

Whether or not or to what extent this country would benefit 
from the European Fund in the event of our joining the Com- 
munity is a question which cannot here be discussed. The answer 
would depend on a careful economic analysis which is beyond the 
scope of this article and beyond the experience and qualification 
of the present writer. 

The arrangements of the 5 Social Fund may strike the 
reader as. highly complicated and the conditions under which grants 
can be made as severe. On the other hand, the experience of Ecsc 
(which, in view of the long time of its operation, we are in a better 
position to judge) shows that supra-national financing in this area 
can be effective—the figure of 25,000 workers’ houses built by the 


ECSC before early 1960 is not insignificant. What is certain is that _ 


in the public discussion of these matters the possibilities arising from 
the existence of the European Social Fund and its possible impact 
seem to have been almost completely ignored. From the point of 
view of the trade unions and of the Labour Party this institution, 
which may alleviate such hardships as our entry into the Common 
Market may create, should be a not unimportant element in arriving 
at a decision. 
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A PROSPECT OF COMMITMENT 
MICHAEL MADDISON 


“E writer has wanted to make ropaganda; 
ones are those who have 
—Eugene Ionesco. 


“We think that the party, at whatever cost, ought 
to dominate the literary movement of the working 
class.”—from a speech by Rodov at the conference 
of the Literary t of the Central 
Committee of the Russian Communist 
Party, May 9, 1924. | 
THEsE quotations illuminate two of the essential aspects of commit- 
ment. Commitment is a concept which has erupted dizzily into 
the political polemics of the last decade, as can be seen in the 
writings of the New Left. 
Two questions assert themselves. Can commitment be defined 
ely in the abstract, "as a concept separate from the Sturm und 
Dreng of our age of ideological isms? Or can its sinews and 
meanings best be seen through the medium of concrete example? 
It is the second approach that is most likely to offer up rich and 
sensitive insights. For the content of committed writing cradles, 
not only the ideological (and therefore socially derived and orien- 
tated) aspirations of the writer, but the more private drives and 
characteristics of the writer’s personality.’ It is self-evident that 
strong, fruitful tensions will be set up between the “ public” and 
the “ private” elements. These aspirations need not be related to 
any flux of current political ideas. They may well draw their 
character and dynamism from superseded ideologies. Orwell’s 
nineteenth-century radicalism is one such example, and another, on 
a lesser plane, is Peter Simple’s High Tory individualism. Com- 
mitted writing need not embody a critique, a programme, a 
pro da theme or an explicit philosophy; the commitment may 
well be manifested in a pervasive, over-all tone. Neither, it should 
be pointed out, need the writing be naturalistic or representational. 
one interpretation commitment is the English synonym for 
the Sartrian concept of engagement. By contrast, John Mander in 
his recent study, The Writer and Commitment, postulates another 


* The author is a political writer and critic. He is at present preparing a study of 
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definition. He writes that “ strictly speaking, there would seem to 
be nothing specifically Left-wing about the notion of commitment. 
All art is committed, it would seem, to something beyond itself, to 
a statement of value not purely aesthetic, to an Arnoldian ‘ criticism 
of life.’”” Similarly, it could be claimed that the Soviet writers who 
succumbed to the rigours of Zhdanovism in the black days of the 
thirties were committed, even though the commitment was forced 
upon them by fiat and directive. Stalin, at least, was single-minded 
enough when he stated that poets were the engineers of the soul. 
This, of course, was a novel dogma which yielded strange fruit in 
the way of committed writing. 
“Oo t Stalin, O leader of the 

who broughtest man to 

Thou who fructifiest the earth. 

Thou who restorest the centuries, 


Thou who makest bloom the spring, 
Thou who makest vibrate the musical cords. . . .” 


Thus a poem in Pravda of August 28, 1936. But these doctrines 
of Zhdanov and Stalin bred their own antitheses—a “‘ commitment ” 
to suicide in the case of the poet Mayakovsky, and to the “ genre of 
silence ” for Isaac Babel. There is a bitter truth in lonesco’s remark 
that a “committed theatre [and only a theatre?] is dangerous— 
exceedingly dangerous. It leads directly to the concentration 
camp.” And therefore the image of this same concentration camp 
and the psychic havoc it has wrought can lead people to equate 
commitment with Zhdanovism. Rodov was a bureaucrat, yet the 
words he used at that conference in 1924 were destined to become 
the language of many other writers. The roles merged; the com- 
mittee man united with the poet (how happily we shall never really 
know). Thus literature was mechanised and swallowed up in the 
cold of “‘ primitive socialist accumulation.” Paradoxically, 
the Free World was to suffer from a similar utilitarianisation of 
literature. The cold war inaugurating the rites of the American 
Celebration (two of whose products were Herman Wouk’s Caine 
Mutiny and the film The Red Danube) led to the strange, inverted 
Zhdanovism of McCarthy and his supporters. Here was commit- 
ment with a twist—commitment to an incipient fascism and 
hysterical anti-ccommunism. Its masterpieces were (and still are, 
apparently) the orgiastic “ battle ’’ comics and story books with their 
curious mélange of sexual perversion and authoritarian political 

. However, it is beyond the scope of this article to probe 
the twin Zhdanovisms of East and West, and to examine their 
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respective aetiologies and the relationship between them. Commit- 
ment then, as its manifestations show, is not restricted to one type. 
Furthermore, the concept is certainly not related exclusively to the 
Left. Siegfried Kracauer in From Caligari to Hitler has demon- 
strated almost conclusively that many Germari films of the Weimar 
period were committed in varying degrees to Nazi fascism.” An 
examination of the forms of contemporary commitment leads 
inevitably to the evocation of those two giants of the theatre— 
lonesco and Brecht. 
Tonesco 

In modern literature there are no fi of greater disparity than 
Ionesco and Brecht. They are the’ tw widely ormed 
twentieth-century dramatists; their separate views of the world 
seem absolutely irreconcilable; both have legitimate claims to be 
considered committed. Ionesco is still assumed by most French 
critics to be un homme de gauche. 

He was born in Roumania and, according to one critic,’ “ 
his early years in Paris working on an essay entitled No, deali 
with the identity of ‘contraries.”” Other sources claim that Ionesco 
went to France prior to the 1939 war as a diplomatic official of the 
quasi-fascist Roumanian Government; Ionesco himself states that he 
travelled to France in 1938 to study. He apparently stayed in 
France throughout the Nazi occupation, and in 1945 was living in 
Marseilles. Five years later his first play, La Cantatrice chauve, 
was performed. Since then he has written twenty-three plays, of 
which a number—notably Jacques and Rhinoceros—have been per- 
formed in this country. By 1960, nineteen of his plays were being 
simultaneously produced in eleven languages and feon countries— 
with the exception of Roumania. As far as we know, Ionesco has 
never been associated with any political group or movement. He is, 
however, a Transcendant Satra senior officer—of the exotic 
College de ’Pataphysique. This significant movement, founded 
after the last war, bases its. “ideology” on the works of the 
nineteenth-century French poet, Alfred Jarry. ‘Pataphysics, a 
supremely anti-rationalist philosophy, has much in common with 
Surrealism, although it repudiates the Stalinist, Trotskyist, and 


. It is true that there are images of sadistic 
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surprisingly diffuse and cc Red 
Commissars and brutal Chinese Communist soldiery, but two decades ago there were oa 
fascist gauleters and barbaric men—and once again meagre politcal content. 
3 Roger in ‘* What is "Pataphysics? "’ Evergreen Review (May-June 1960), p. 31. a 
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anarchist alignments which helped to upset the functionin 

indeed the existence—of that ser asin fe Besides his plays, 
Tonesco has also written a large number of explanations and defences 
of his work. Many of these describe the nature of his commitment. 

“The truly social, the authentic community, is extra-social. To 
reach the heart of the matter, we must discover a broader, 
founder ‘type of society—that of our common anguish, soins 
us through our desires, our unfathomable longings. The entire 
history of the world is governed by longings, by anguishes such as 
these, and political activity has never succeeded in realising it other- 
wise than imperfectly, partially. No society has ever succeeded in 
abolishing such sadness; no political programme can ever deliver us 
from the malaise of existence, from our fear of death, from our 
thirst for the absolute. It is the nature of man which dictates the 
nature of society, and not vice versa.” * 

Here is a view in direct opposition to that put forward by Rodov 
in his s . Tonesco eschews ideological statements of this sort; 
the philosophy behind them is alien to his way of thinking. For 
him “all ideologies are aggressive, even the most revolutionary.” 
Hence his extreme hostility to the orthodox forms of commitment 
which he tends to equate with propaganda. And this, of course, is 
the exact point where he clashes with Brecht. Yet the theatre of 
Tonesco is, nevertheless, a theatre of dissent within whose corpus 
exist very real—and desired—models of humanism. But the sugges- 
tion, often put forward by the spokesmen for Left commitment, 
that by repudiating politics Ionesco has aligned himself with 
conservatism and the status quo is somewhat nonsensical. “ By no 
argument in the world,” writes one critic,’ “can a writer who 
publishes for preference, in the quasi-anarchist Cahirs de ’Pata- 
physique, or in the off-beat, anti-clerical Bizarre, be counted among 
the oillars of the Establishment.” 

It is Ionesco’s concern to get to the very source of the human 
situation, that is, “ our common anguish.” And it is for this reason 
that he asserts the primacy of the “nature of man.” This, it 
should be emphasised, does not signify that Ionesco is thinking in 
terms of a fixed, unchanging nature. He argues, in contradistinc- 
tion to Brecht, against the idea of the Party as the deliverer of a 
_ libertarian, democratic, and humanistic future. This fundamental 
concern of Ionesco’s with social relations lead him close to a position 
advocated by another heretical critic of society, Norman Mailer. 


4 Tonesco in an article, ‘‘ Ionesco a |’heure anglais,’’ 34 Theatre populaire (1959), p. 133. 
5 Richard Coe, lonesco, p. 80. rea 
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Man and Society 
“The second world war,” writes Mailer, “ ted a mirror to 
the human condition which blinded anyone who looked into it. 
For if tens of millions were killed in concentration camps out of 
the inexorable agonies and contractions of super-states founded u 

the always insoluble contradictions of injustice, one was then obliged 
also to see that no matter how crippled and perverted an image of 
man was the society he had cream, it was nonetheless his creation, 
his collective creation (at least his collective creation from the past) 
and if society was so murderous, then who could ignore the most 
hideous of questions about his own nature.” * 

Like Mailer, Ionesco has penetrated the complex superstructure 
of totem and symbol which stand for society to rediscover “ the root 
of mankind ”’—man. It needs to be said at once that Mailer and 
Ionesco are likely to differ radically in the conclusions this leads 
them to. But, nonetheless, it is revealing that both of them are 
so insistent on the seminal qualities of human relationships; and 
are so concerned, too, with the social consequences of these relation- 
ships. A synthesis of Marx and Reich" motivates Mailer’s critique 
of society; no such influences can be seen in Ionesco’s work. 

Tonesco disdains the usual type of ideology: “... Even to 

sess a logical or quasi-logical ideology is in itself ‘ bourgeois,’ in 
onesco’s use of the term.” * He complains that “ often, alas, the 
most detestable kind of bourgeois is the anti-bourgeois kind of 
bourgeois.” TIonesco’s contempt for committed literature is ferocious 
and boundless. Hitler is attacked because he had no time for 
humour; Maurras (a writer for the notorious Action Francais) is 
denounced for believing that politics came first. Then Ionesco 
switches his attack to so-called Left: “... The Stalinistic 
bourgeoisie, whether in Russia or in the West, being devoid of 
forbidden the imagination to be imaginative, 
that is, to be free, and in the exercise of its freedom, to be a revealer 


of truth; realism rears its ugly head—a narrow brand of realism, 


confined to a single plane of truth, so narrow, so distorted by its 
own fanaticism, that it turns out, in the end, to be a plane of total 
unreality; and meanwhile we are caught and held in the birdlime 
of Sartrisms, imprisoning us deep in the dungeons and fetters of this 


® “The White Negro,”’ article in Voices of Dissent, p. 198. 

7 Wilhelm Reich, a il of Freud, develo 
which concentrated political aspects. He was one of the 
intellectuals in the German Communist Party in the twenties. 

8 Coe, op, cit., p. 12. 
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‘commitment’ which should, by rights, be freedom.” The Philip- 
ic concludes with a verbal assault on the societies of both East and 
est “ whose apparent differences serve only to mask their funda- 
mental similarity—their identical domineering bourgeois spirit, with 
its heaviness, its stupidity, its seriousness, its hatred of fantasy, its 
‘realism,’ where ‘ realism’ signifies a systematised and incomplete 
conception of a reality which has been falsified and mechanised.” ° 


Brecht Denounced 


The last few lines, I think, reveal that Ionesco has an accusing 
finger pointing at Brecht. There is considerable truth behind this 
passionate tirade; Brecht, not args eG wea with the voice of 
the committee man, and I think it is fairly obvious that at times he 
concurs with the sentiments of Rodov. It is important to realise, 
however, that this is not the sole reason for Ionesco’s quarrel with 
Brecht. “ Realism” for Ionesco means much more socialist 
realism; he would certainly have objected to the trend in Brecht’s 
work long before the German writer ever went to East Germany, 
or associated himself with the Communist movement. The point 
of contention would seem to be Brecht’s seriousness, his concern 
with rationality, which flowered in his didactic plays like Die 
Massnahme and The Exception and the Rule. 

It is now generally accepted that Brecht was a heretic, and that 
he did oppose the East German régime clandestinely. Around the 
young German Wolfgang Harich, up a 
dissident, anti-Ulbricht faction. According to the manifesto issued 
by this group (it was reproduced in a West German newspaper): 
“* Bertolt Brecht sympathised with our group up to the time of his 
death, and saw in it the healthy forces of our party [the SED].” 
The manifesto goes on to state that the dissidents “do not intend 
to break with the Communist Party... . We don’t want to break 
with Marxism-Leninism. ...” Significant though Brecht’s — 
tion was within the context of Stalinism, it is of little philosophical 
importance as far as Ionesco is concerned. In his terms, Brecht is 
still idemsified with the “ Stalinist bourgeoisie ”—although perhaps 
another wing of it. Nor would Ionesco’s criticism lose its force if 
Brecht had become a Trotskyist, an anarchist or a syndicalist over- 
night. He would still be committed to “realism.” There can be 
little doubt of what Ionesco would think of Brecht’s unfinished 
attempt to transform the Communist Manifesto into verse. A long 


® **La Démystification par I’humour noir,’’ in L’Avant-Scéne, No. 191 (1959), p. 5. 
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fragment was published in the East German journel Sinn und 
Form, part of which runs: 


“... But to the classics 
History is, above all, the history of the struggles ‘of classes: 
For they see the nations divided and fighting as classes 
Riven within themselves: Knights and Patricians, Slaves and Plebeians, 
Nobles, Artisans, Peasants—and now Bourgeois and Proletarians, 
Ever maintaining in motion the gigantic machine of production 
And distribution of goods, while they are fighting the age-old 
Fight to the death the mighty struggle for power. . . .” *° 


Within limits Brecht’s commitment fluctuated in form. His 
Herrnburger Bericht ‘sage on Herrnburg) was a calculated propa- 
da piece written for the Communist World Youth Festival in 
951. It is peculiarly reminiscent of the mechanised Stalinist 


| literature of the thirties. Different again is the more familiar play, 


The Caucasian Chalk Circle. Whether Brecht was happy worki 
for his theatre in East Germany is a debatable point. On a number 
of occasions, however, he was severely criticised by the . His 
opera The Trial of Lucullus scandalised the East German bureau- 
crats, and thoroughly exposed the extent of their Zhdanovism. A 
second version was prepared after “ corrections” had been ordered 
to the first. 

Some critics have su that it was the nature of the times 
through which he lived that induced Brecht to become committed 
to communism. He served in the German Army during the first 
world war, witnessed the abortive revolution of 1919, and the tragic 
rise and fall of the Weimar Republic. As far back as 1922, hi 
friend Herbert Ihering wrote: “Brecht is impregnated with the 
horror of this age in his nerves, in his blood... . [He] physically 
feels the chaos and putrid decay of the times.” It is probable that 
Brecht saw the German Communist Party as the antidote to the 
“chaos and putrid decay”; that he assumed it to be the means by 
which a democratic future would be delivered. Perhaps the party 
with its rigid principles and its aura of strength provided a moral 
crutch that Brecht needed. Martin Esslin suggests that Brecht was 
enmeshed in a conflict between reason and instinct, and that this 


was manifested in his work. But speculations like these, although 
telling us how Brecht became committed, explain little of the nature 
of his commitment. From this point, such arguments become 


interminable, confusing, and increasingly superfluous. 


1© Quoted by Martin Esslin in Brecht : A Choice of Evils, p. 147. 
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A Common Purpose 

Surprisi enough, there is one thing that Brecht and Ionesco 
of fascism. Three of Brecht’s plays—The 
Roundheads and the Peakheads, Fear and Misery of the Third 
Reich, and The Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui—are explicitly anti- 
Nazi. By contrast, Ionesco’s denunciations are less directly political 
and more philosophical in tone. His play Rhinoceros, Richard Coe 
argues in his study of Ionesco, is anti-Nazi: “... One neat phrase 
[from an unpublished article of Ionesco’s] summarises the whole 
of the plot on which Rhinoceros is built: * Nature against mind— 
there you have the whole of Nazism.’” A swastika armband is 
worn by a character in La Legon; a -stepping regiment of 
thugs appears in Le Tweur. And so, in a curious way, Brecht’s 
rousing anti-fascist street songs and Jonesco’s anti-fascist diatribes par- 
take Ze common purpose. Both writers were aware of one of the 
great perils of our time; both sought to treat it—in radically different 
ways. 


Commitment and Integrity 

Does commitment to a specific ideology sully the integrity of a 
writer? lonesco argues that it does. Moreover, some ae least 
successful of Brecht’s work is that in which he introduces a heavy- 
handed “ Marxism.” Yet two of Norman Mailer’s novels are 
amply charged with both ideology and overt politics. i survive, 
however, as literature precisely because of this ideological content; 
were it withdrawn they would disintegrate. The works in question 
are: The Naked and the Dead and Barbary Shore. 

Acclaimed as a war novel, the essence of The Naked and the 
Dead has remained remote—and even inaccessible. The principal 
attractions of the book have lain in its sharp images of violence and 
sex. But these obvious features are eclipsed by the noyel’s central 
pic vision which violently explodes the fake image of a war saga. 

he Naked and the Dead provides startling insight= into the model 
and dynamic of twentieth-century totalitarianism. The‘novel deals 
with a section of the American Army in the Pacific during the 
second world war. The army represents, of course, society (our 
society) in microcosm. Seructurally, The Naked and the Dead 
depends on a parallelism; the philosophical conflicts between the 
fascistic his aide, Hearn, are on a 
more purely emotional plane between the storm-trooper-like Sergeant 
Croft and Red Valsen, one of the men in his platoon. Where 
Cummings is prepared to argue and to assert that the real dream 
of man is to “ achieve God,” and to claim that “ the only morality 
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of the future is a power morality,” the plebcian Croft attempts to 
test the proposition in action. Unsuccessfully, he leads a patrol 
towards the summit of the mountain which dominates a newly 
invaded Pacific island. Instinctively he gives himself to the moun- 
tain cult, that same dream which infected the proto-Nazis of the 
twenties. In their different ways, Hearn and Valsen embody the 
spirit of radicalism. But their resistance to the climate of authori- 
tarianism is broken and they submit. Neither of them has the 
ideological consciousness or capacity for thought and action which 
can prevail against the controlling system. 

In The Naked and the Dead Mailer suggests that war is neither 
an aberration nor an excrescence upon society, but is an integral part 
of the process of our civilisation. All human celclenebiee are 
dominated by the phenomenon: “ things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind.” Categories of love, eroticism, and compassion bear the 
impress of extra-personal and uncontrollable forces until private 
principles and moralities lose their sanctity. As a result, the with- 
drawal of the personality from the pressure of society becomes 
impossible; the ivory tower is displaced by the foxhole. A gestalt 
of symbols becomes more potent than reality. Thus General 
Cummings, objectively, is not an efficient soldier, but he is trans- 
formed into a model of military talent: he is important and 
powerful merely because other men believe him to be so, and act 
according to that belief. Again, a soldier with a fatal stomach 
wound is tormented, not by pain, but by sexual fantasies. Valsen’s 
comrades fail to support his rebellion against Croft because dissent as 
an active element oa no meaning for them, despite the fact that the 
logic of their situation demands that a revolt should be attempted. The 
Naked and the Dead is concerned with the exploration of a gigantic 
delirium of interpretation and a tragic alienation from self. Mailer’s 
first novel is implicitly Marxist, reminding one constantly of the 
magnificence and grandeur of Capital, yet the commitment does not 
obtrude or allow the novel to be fitted into a programmatic category. 


Barbary Shore intensifies the tensions apparent in the previous 


novel. Elsewhere, Mailer has written about the delineation of a 
“ neo-Marxian calculus aimed at comprehending every circuit and 

uman energy—a calculus capable of translating the economic 
relations of man into his psychological relations and then back 
again, his productive relations thereby embracing his sexual relations 
as well until the crisis of capitalism in the Twentieth Century would 
yet be understood as the unconscious adaptations of a society to 
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solve its economic imbalance at the ex of a new mass psycho- 
logical imbalance.” *' This might almost be a commentary on 
Barbary Shore, for the novel is a probing towards that calculus. In 
some reflections on Barbary Shore, Mailer writes: “... It has an 
air which for me is in the air of our time, authority and nihilism 
stalking one another in the orgiastic hollow of this century.” The 
novel might be sae 10% as an heroic footnote on the degeneration 
of the Russian revolution. It is also a passionate plea for a new 
Society of Equals. Moreover, it is a chart for ““ mankind in peril” 
whose epic contours have been visualised by Marx and Reich. 


The New Left 

The controversy on commitment has largely been sustained by the 
New Left, in the pages of the old Universities and Left Review and 
its successor, New Left Review. Furthermore, the subject has been 
discussed at greater length by E. P. Thompson in Out of Apathy, 
and in John Mander’s recent book. Both of these contributions are 
notable for their implicit desire to establish a Pantheon of com- 
mitted writers. They would acknowledge Wesker and Brecht, but 
deny Mailer and Ionesco. One feels that both Thompson and 
Mander have made certain @ priori definitions of commitment— 
that is, to a certain ty of Left politics. Writers have to fit into the 
predetermined mould or be rejected. In Tribune recently, the 
Australian novelist Eric Lambert protested against the partisans of 
commitment: “To those who insist upon writing about what 
writers ought to do, I say, if you can’t write creatively yourself, then 
shut u oa us alone.” Caio remarks that he never allows 
himself “ to be influenced by people who write books telling writers 
what they ought to write; in other words, people like Raymond 
Williams, Richard Wollheim, and John Mander. ... If a writer 
detects ‘ commitment’ in my novels, it is implicit, not explicit, and 
arises not from my political views but from my humanity.” I am 
certain that other writers—including Ionesco and Mailer—would 
echo Lambert’s cry: “To hell with this ‘commitment’! ” The 
commitment that they would object to is the sort whose ideological 
content could in the end annihilate the literature which contains it. 
And here, of course, we are presented with the situation of 1984, 
where literature has ceased to exist. On the other hand, there is 
the commitment to “a broader, profounder type of society—that of 
our common anguish.” Between these opposing poles the literature 
of our epoch pe ars 


11 “* The White Negro,” in Voices of Dissent, pp. 213-214. 
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Pustic dissension is comparatively rare in the Conservative Party, 
whereas it seems to be the hallmark of the British Left. For the 
past ten years, Labour has been racked by ideological struggles, by 
constitutional disputes, by factional conflict and personal vendettas. 
The Conservative Party, in contrast, displays a cohesion that is 
sometimes strained but never broken. Occasionally, as in the Suez 
crisis of 1956, the discipline of the party has wavered; but, by and 
large, the Conservatives project an image of unity, whilst Labour’s 
_— is one of disarray. 

t would, nevertheless, be wrong to conclude that the Con- 
servative Parliamentary meet is monolithic. Rigid discipline is 
found only in the division lobbies, if at all. The Conservative Party 
may not seethe with concealed revolt, but there are numerous, 
though often little-noticed, examples of backbench pressure and 
discontent. Backbench rebellions do not merely occur less often 
among the Conservatives than in the Labour Party; the revolts differ 
in the scope and character of the issues and in the nature of the 
dissident factions. 


The Means of Revolt 


The published evidence of backbench discontent is not as m 

as is usually thought. There are the occasional revolts in 
division lobbies; sometimes a group of Members will publicly defy 
the Whip, and sometimes the Government’s advice will be flouted 
on what is strictly a free vote. Another important and often over- 
looked vehicle of backbench pressure is provided by early day 
motions (or EDMs). These are backbench resolutions which are 
rarely debated on the floor of the House but which, nevertheless, 
express the views of some backbench faction. Sometimes these 
motions are nothing more than nal demonstrations, but occa- 
sionally they are eat political significance. The backbench 
revolt against Mr. Macleod’s reputed intentions in Northern 
Rhodesia took the form of an early day motion. 


. He is joint au a forthcoming entitled Opinion in 
House 
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Amendments to ener legislation provide another means 
of demonstrating backbench sion not necessarily 
be pressed in debate, but they may attract the signatures of a 
considerable number of backbenchers. Sponsorship of Private 
Members’ Bills, s in the House, and questions, all furnish 
evidence of party disagreement. 

The network of backbench functional committees provides a 
forum for the expression of backbench grievances. Unfortunately, 
we know little of what goes on at these meetings. Sometimes the 
meetings are reported in detail but as they are officially private we 
have no means of checking the accuracy of the reports. Sometimes 
a formal statement will be made indicating disagreement amongst 
the committee or between the committee and the Minister. We 
rarely know for certain, however, how particular backbenchers 
reacted. We rarely learn who led the attack upon the Minister, and 
who rallied to his support. 

It is not possible to measure the gravity of a backbench revolt 
by the form it takes. A backbench motion may be more embar- 
rassing for a Minister than an adverse vote in the division lobbies, 
a hostile committee more serious than blatant abstention. Moreover, 
divergences between the Government and backbench critics do not 
necessarily imply blank disagreement. There is no sharp dividing- 
line between open revolt and tame uncomprehending loyalty— 
rather there is a spectrum with public rebellion at one extreme and 
polite importunity at the other. Departmental inertia, legislative 
congestion or administrative difficulty are often bigger obstacles than 
ministerial hostility to the satisfaction of backbench demands. 

Since May 1955 there have been three major crises of disunity 
within the Conservative Party. The first aruse out of the attempt to 
abolish the death ty in 1956; the second out of the Suez 
operation and its ath; and the third, in 1961, out of the new 
constitution for Northern Rhodesia. There has been a fourth issue, 
of less importance but greater persistence, the question of the 
restoration of judicial corporal punishment. 

Internal disputes within the Conservative Party are often 
described in terms which are more appropriate to the Labour Party. 
All too often, Conservative conflicts are interpreted as disputes 
between the liberal Left and the reactionary Right, those who 
combine domestic reform with internationalism abroad being ranged 
on one side, and those who couple resentment of the Welfare State 
with yearning for a “ robust ” tin policy confronting them on 
the ae In fact, Conservative disagreements rarely take this form. 
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Conservative Death Penalty Abolitionists 


The forty-eight Conservatives who in 1956 voted for Mr. Ede’s 
amendment to suspend the death penalty were hailed by some 
observers as the representatives of the new liberal Conservatism 
which had freed itself from the prejudices of the past. This 
assertion drew some colour from the fact that more than a third of 
the Conservative abolitionists belonged to the new generation of 
Conservatives—the men who had been first elected to the House in 
the 1955 General Election. A glance at the division list, however, 
shows that the forty-eight abolitionists were a motley alliance who, 
apart from their general allegiance to the Conservative Party were 
on only one issue—the abolition of capital punishment. 

These forty-eight abolitionists were not united by any coherent 
philosophy or programme. They were an ad hoc coslition- Empire 
men like Julian Amery joined t Europeans such as Geoffrey 
Rippon; old members of the Suez group such as Lord Hinching- 
brooke with prospective critics of Suez like Sir Alexander S an; 
advocates of in dent. television such as John Rodger and 
L. P. S. Orr with bitter ents like Beverley Baxter; anti- 
colonialists of the stamp of William Yates with future Rhodesia 
rebels like Robert Mathew; and critics of government expenditure 
like Sir Harry D’Avigdor-Goldsmid with social progressives such as 
Robert Boothby. 

The impression derived from a casual scrutiny of the division 
list is confirmed by a more detailed examination. It is instructive 
to trace how the abolitionists reacted in three important disputes— 
the Suez crisis, the Rhodesia revolt, and the rebellion over corporal 


punishment in 1961. 


Conservative Attitudes to Suez 


In order to compare the reactions of the abolitionists to Suez with 
these of the whole party, Conservative backbenchers have been 
classified according to the motions they signed during the crisis and 
its aftermath. Four categories have been established—Extreme 
Right, Right, Left, and Uncommitted. The Uncommitted are those 
who signed no relevant motion. It is presumed that most of them 
supported the-Government, both in the intervention and in the 
aaau withdrawal. The other categories are self-explanatory. 
Table 1 compares the attitudes of the forty-six abolitionists who 
remained on the backbenches during the crisis with those of the 
whole backbench party. 
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TABLE 1—ATTITUDES TO SUEZ 


Extreme Right Extreme Right Right Left | Uncommitted TOTAL 
All Backbenchers 37-15% 84359, 2410% 98-40% 243 
Abolitionists only 13-28% 817% 18-39% 46 


It is true that the Left were better represented amongst the 
abolitionists than amongst the as a whole, but, given the 
par numbers involved, the differences are slight and not np 

significant. There were, rtionally, as many partisans o 
the Right amongst the as t the reten- 
tionists, and nearly as many Members from the Right. The 
remarkable feature of this table is the way in which the attitudes of 
the abolitionists mirrored those of their retentionist colleagues. 


The Rhodesia Rebels 

A similar conclusion emerges from an analysis of the Rhodesia 
rebels—those who signed Mr. Turton’s motion calling on the 
Government to adhere to Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s principle of “ non- 
racial representation” in formulating the new franchise proposals 
for Northern Rhodesia. This motion was generally regarded as a 
criticism of the Colonial Secretary, Mr. Macleod, and as a warning 
to him not to make pro which would instal an African 
majority in the Northern Rhodesian legislature. 

Table 2 shows first, the reactions of all backbenchers, excludin 
newcomers (i.¢., those who entered the House after Feb 1 
to the Rhodesia motion, and secondly, the attitudes of those 
abolitionists who, when the motion was tabled, were still on the 
backbenches. 


TABLE 2—THE RHODESIA MOTION, FEBRUARY 1961 


Non-si 


Signers Withdrawals TOTAL 
All Backbenchers, 1956 and 1961 . . 61-37% 105-63% 166 
Abolitionists only . . + 10-31% 22-69%, 2 


The abolitionists were only slightly less sympathetic than the 
whole party to the motion. The divisions within the Con- 
servative Parliamentary Party were reflected, with rough accuracy, 
in the abolitionist group. Nearly a third of the abolitionists 
enrolled themselves behind one of the most serious “ right-wing” 
demonstrations since the war. 
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Attitudes to Corporal Punishment 
This specific, ad hoc a h was found even within the narrow 
field of penal reform. It might be supposed that the abolitionists 
would have been much niore hostile than their colleagues to the — 
re-introduction of corporal punishment. In fact, the abolitionists 
reacted to this allied issue in almost the same way as the rest of 


the party. 


TABLE 3—CORPORAL PUNISHMENT AMENDMENT, 
APRIL 1961 


Abolitionists only . . . 722% 15-47%, 10-31% 32 


The Conservative abolitionists failed to display any unity of 
approach to a question closely related to the one issue which 
brought them together.- It would be difficult to find more con- 
vincing testimony of the extremely specific character of Conservative 
backbench revolts. 

Certain qualifications must be made. There is evidence that in 
the field of foreign Ree there is a definite overlap between the 
The composition of the empire bloc 

es of trade—overlapped significantly 
with the Suez diehards and the critics of the United Nations. In 
turn, there was a close relationship between the composition of the 
two latter groups. 

Nevertheless, the correspondence was far from perfect; within 
each of the three foreign policy groups were a number of Members 
at variance with their allies on or both of the other foreign 


policy i issues. 


Is a Conservative “ Right” Emerging? 
The second qualification is that there may now be a tendency for 
the separation between the different “ right-wing ” oups to break 
down. The Rhodesia revolt occurred shortly before the “ birching ” 
rebellion and there was a ee, significant euahip between 
these two groups of dissidents—though it must be recognised that 
there was a substantial minority of esia rebels, incloding Mr. 
Turton himself, who bari the Government in their stand 
against corporal punishment. Moreover, there was also a close 
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association between the composition of the Rhodesia faction, and 
the Common Market rebels. This is less surprising, given the 
relationship already noticed between the other groups of forei 
policy dissidents, The overlap between the bwching rebels and the 

sia group, however, must be disquieting for the Front Bench. 
pany, - we are witnessing a re-alignment of the “ Right,” brought 
about by the pee and stress of events and if so, it is an ominous 
sign for the Conservative leadership. The great strength of the 
Conservative Party in the past has been the divorce between the 
various rebel groups, the absence of a permanently disaffected right 
wing. Possibly, however, these two revolts may merely represent 
one of the rare situations in which two dissident factions tend to 
coincide. 

Dissidence in the Labour Party 

These exceptions apart, most revolts in the Tory Party are the work 
of a temporary ad hoe alliance of backbenchers united only by their 
disagreement with the Government on the solitary, specific issue in 
dispute. Here, perhaps, lies the greatest difference between the 
two parties. In the Labour Party the dissident Left is separated 
from the dominant Right on a whole series of questions. On 
nuclear arms, on German rearmament, on nationalisation, on rela- 
tions with America, and perhaps on the Common Market as well, 
there is a continuing cleavage between Left and Right. It is 
true that the composition of he Left on one issue never precisely 
duplicates the composition of the Left on another. It is obvious 
that there is a floating centre, whose members join with the Left 
on one question and with the Right on another. Nevertheless, there 
is a marked coincidence of membership between each left-wing 
group, suggesting that there is a core of Members who are at 
variance with the leadership over a wide area of policy. 

In the Conservative Party we do not find two hostile armies 
confronting one another along the whole line of political contro- 
versy. Mr. Nabarro, one of the original Suez rebels, joins hands 
with Mr. Yates, a passionate opponent of Suez, to resist the appoint- 
ment of a peer as Foreign Secretary; Mr. Gower opposes Sir William 
Robson-Brown’s call for new trade union legislation, and sides with 
him in demanding the introduction of the Workers’ Charter; 
Commander Lynch Maydon, whose views on South Africa would 
appear to place him on the far right of the party, abstains from 
voting for Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s economic proposals because, inter 
alia, he disagrees with the cut in the teachers’ salary increase and 
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the failure to introduce immediate legislation to tax speculative 


profits. 
Factors of Age and Class 

There is a further misunderstanding about the nature of Conserva- 
tive disagreements. Popular discussion of Conservative divisions 
sometimes implies that there is a tension between Members from 
different social or constituency backgrounds which is reflected in 

litical conflict. It is often suggested that there is ill-feeling 

tween the public school and non-public school elements or that 
there are differences of outlook between rural Members and their 
colleagues from the towns and suburbs. Sometimes a distinction is 
drawn between the older and the younger Conservatives—the older 
Members being reputed to be more reactionary and the younger 
more liberal. In the political frontiers rarely coincide with 
these social boundaries. There is some evidence that the self-made 
Conservatives are more sympathetic to social welfare than their 
Etonian colleagues, but the differences are modest. Rural Members 
react in much the same way as urban Members, and if anythi 
tend to be more, not less, liberal. Younger M.P.s differ from their 
elders on only two issues—on the weight they give to the European 
as distinct from the Commonwealth connection, and on questions 
of reform. The relevant social boundary tends indeed to vary 
with the issue. The only dividing line of a social character that 
persists over a range of issues is that between the two ancient 
universities. Cambridge, recalling Disraeli, seems to be associated 
with a combination of nationalism and Commonwealth sentiment 
in foreign policy, and social reform at home; Oxford Members, on 
the contrary, tend to be internationalist and pro-European in 
external questions but relatively indifferent to domestic social 


reform. 

A from the revolts on capital and corporal punishment, on 
Rhodesia, and on there been no serious 
divisions in the Conservative Party since 1955. On European/ 
Commonwealth relationships there have been divergent pressures, 
it is true, and the question of Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market may yet provoke a crisis of loyalty within the party. Since 
1955 the _ uro have had considerable success in mobilising 
support for British entry into Europe; from the Empire side have 


come demands for greater capital investment in Common- 


wealth, and for increased preferences to stimulate Empire trade. 
The “Expanding Commonwealth ” —— by men like 
Patrick Maitland and Robin Turton, have 


in pressing 
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for government action to promote Commonwealth trade and 
opment. 

Scrutiny of the motions calling for closer British links with 
Europe, and of those urging greater Commonwealth trade shows a 
considerable overlap in support. Apart from the committed Euro- 
peans and the diehard PAs men, there is a large middle 
group in a state of genuine indecision, looking hopefully for some 

inless reconciliation between the claims of Europe and the claims 
of the Commonwealth. 


Other Issues 


The Rent Act, too, caused some friction within the party and, 
though the malcontents never seem to have been numerous, they 
were very persistent. They tried hard to mitigate some of the Act’s 
prriene by tabling amendments and by deputations to the 

inister. Their activities did not enjoy great publicity, but as far 
as can be gathered the opposition was essentially localised—London 
Members providing most of the critics. 

Another important backbench demonstration which deserves 
mention was the demand that land compulsorily acquired by the 
Pen authorities should be purchased at “fair market value.” 

any Conservatives were disturbed that local authorities were able 
to acquire land compulsorily at less than the fair market price. In 
1958 Mr. Corfield introduced a Private Members’ Bill, embodying 
the principle of fair market value, which was opposed by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government on the. grounds of its 
legal and technical inadequacies. Opinion in favour of the Corfield 
Bill, or a similar Bill, then gathered strength in both the Parlia- 
mentary Party and the constituency associations. A backbench 
motion, calling upon the Government to support or introduce 
legislation to implement the principle of compensation at fair 
market value was endorsed by about 150 Conservative M.P.s. The 
weight of support for the principle, both inside and outside the 
Parliamentary Party, was so great that the Government was obliged 
to try to overcome the technical difficulties lying in the way of a 
solution. In the next session, the Minister introduced his own Bill 
—a much longer and more complicated measure than the Private 
Members’ Bill which had canatell it. 


The remaining instances of backbench pressure and disaffection 
fall into two classes. Various sectional groups were able to enlist 
the sympathy and support of backbenchers for their claims. Such 
cases form a natural and well-defined category. In addition, there 
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was a residual class consisting of miscellaneous and unrelated issues, 
narrow in scope and relatively minor in importance. 

Some of the sectional revolts were of a local or regional character. 
The Ulstermen, for example, tabled one_motion, seeking improved 
pensions for members of the Royal Ulster Constabulary; another 

uesting the British Government to negotiate an extradition treaty 
with the Irish Republic; a third, demanding government help to 
meet Northern Ireland’s unemployment problem. More recently, 
pressure from Ulster seems to have been successful in securing the 
exemption of Northern Ireland from liability to the new payroll 


The decline of country bus services has led to anxiety amongst 
rural Members, and has caused them to demand some kind of 
vernment assistance. Grant provisions in the Local Government 
ill of 1958 led to a demonstration in the division lobbies by some 
Members sitting for seaside towns and spas. Dissatisfaction with 
the Government's policy towards the cotton industry led a few 
Conservatives from Facoibie and Cheshire to abstain ostentatiously 
in a division follé6wing a supply debate on cotton. 

The struggle by a group of Arcwaihnt to remove the purchase 
tax on wool cloth ended in success. Purchase tax on cotton fabrics 
was abolished in 1955 and representatives of the West Riding then 
urged that the woollen trade was suffering discrimination. Back- 
bench motions calling for the abolition of the tax were put down in 
1956, 1957, and 1958. Finally, in 1958, the Chancellor yielded, and 
the tax was lifted. About Conservative M.P.s subscribed to 
these motions. About thirty came from areas connected,with the 
woollen trade, such as the West Riding or Scotland. About a third 
of the signatories, however, had no visible constituency or personal 
link with the industry. 

Public servants (using the phrase in a broad sense) have also been 
able to engage backbench interest and sympathy. In 1956 over 100 
Conservatives and nearly 200 Labour M.P.s urged the Government 
to introduce legislation to permit a police pay award to be back- 
dated. The Government eventually conceded. More recently, 
nearly 400 Members from both sides of the House called on the 
Government to allow established civil servants with temporary 
service before 1949 to have such service counted in full for pe=sion 
ron About forty Conservatives supported a predominantly 

ur motion urging the Government to make extra provision for 
disabled veterans of A a first world war. In 1959, a motion calling 
for improved pensions and retirement pay for certain retired service 
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officers and service widows won extensive Conservative support. 
In the present session * there has been a well-supported crossbench 
motion calling on the Government to increase the pensions paid to 
members of the Overseas Civil Service. 

The owner-occupiers’ lobby have also been active. There have 
been repeated pressures taking various forms, in favour of the 
removal of the Schedule A tax. 

We find, too, occasional demonstrations on behalf of particular 
industries. In 1958 more than 100 Conservatives called for saggoe 
to stren the competitive power of British shipping, an 
ex at the af “ flags of In 
1959 a of Conservatives who were alarmed at the condition 
of the British aircraft industry mobilised widespread support for a 
motion which called for government help to Ks industry. Signi- 
ficantly, both of these industries have a special importance for 
national prestige and aa Agriculture, however, has rarely 
been the subject of backbenc me Specific grievances, such as 
the fears of ome producers, have been voiced. The anxieties of 
horticulturists about an increase in the tax on heavy oils were 
expressed in a well-supported amendment to the 1961 Finance Bill. 
Rural protests at the linac of foreign foodstuffs were made in a 
motion tabled in the summer of 1961. Apart from these incidents, 
however, there have been few backbench pressures of any magnitude 
on behalf of the farming community. Presumably, this reticence on 
the of rural backbenchers testifies to the smooth and effective 
working of the direct communications between the National 
Farmers’ Union and the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The remaining class of issues which provoked backbench 
pressure or rebellion looks like a political ragbag. There was no 
grand uniting theme behind the various backbench protests. Rela- 
tions between the leadership and disaffected backbenchers resemble, 
not a concealed war, as in the Labour Party, but a series of minor 
and isolated skirmishes. To illustrate this point, it is necessary only 
to cite a half-dozen or so of the more important revolts. There was 
the demand for the provision of free drugs to private patients; the 
protest against government loans and grants for the replacement of 
the Cunard liners; the sporadic criticism of the management of the 
coal industry; the revolt against the Covent Garden Market Bill; 
the occasional rumbles in favour of the reform of trade union law; 
the call for measures to promote a wider diffusion of property 
ownership; demands for the restriction of West Indian and Asi 
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immigration; the discontent at the Government’s handling of the 
Wedgwood Benn case—in sum, a miscellany of narrow and some- 
times trivial questions, each eee fresh ali t of 
dissidents in order to achieve a particular and isolated end. 


How Effective are Backbench Revolts? 


What success was achieved by the various factions? Without 
detailed research it is often difficult to estimate the that back- 
bench pressure played in each particular decision. a govern- 
ment concession will owe more to the intrinsic merit of the grievance 
and to the direct pressure exercised by the interest group affected, 
than to the weight of backbench opinion. Administrative obstacles, 
international reactions, financial stringency, and the ex resis- 
tance of other groups may make it difficult for a Minister to 
- concede. However, it is clear that there is a uine dialogue 
between front- and backbenches. The success of the wool cloth 
lobby, of the police pay claim, of the aircraft industry’s friends and 
of the principle of fair market value for land bear testimony to the 
_ efficacy of backbench pressure, and to the tacit contract by which 
backbenchers exchange general su in the division lobbies for 
particular concessions. Mere weight of numbers, however, does not 
tee success; more than half of the Conservative Parliamentary 
Frey ‘suppectil the demand for the provision of free drugs to 
ivate patients and more than half the membership of the whole 
ouse are formally committed to the civil service pension demand; 
so far the Government has refused to give way on these issues. 
character as well as the number of the dissidents coufhts. The 
ievances of five solid and respectable loyalists may weigh more 
vily than the claims of twenty habitual rebels. 

This brief outline of Conservative revolts and suggests 
that there are three main differences between backbench demonstra- 
tions in the two parties. In the Conservative Party the lines of 
division on different issues rarely coincide; the man who rebels on 
one issue may be a loyal supporter of the Minister over the next. 
Few of the revolts are prompted by general differences of political 
outlook—issues of an ideological kind play little part in Conservative 
disputes. Finally, we must note the important role played by the 

ievances of material interest ps. A very high ion of 
Conservative backbench were made on behalf of regional 
or sectional groups. It is in the nature, rather than in the sheer 
volume of backbench dissent, that the Conservative Party differs 
most from the Labour Party. | 
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I 

Tue term “ ideology ” is not in odour in serious political 
discussion in this country, exce historical or 
connections. The grounds of the distaste Bh the term centre round 
the feeling, perhaps, that an ideology is something inherently 
totalitarian in tendency, or at least involves an uncompromising 
fanaticism inappropriate to liberal democracy of the British type. 
This feeling is brtihed, on the whole, by experience of the outlooks 
and m of argument of those who have proclaimed either the 
existence of, or (more characteristically) the need for, “ an ideole 
of Western values ”’ and so forth; in their case, from MRA upwards, 
the aim of the discussion is often patently that of finding an 
emotional or intellectual engine that can be neatly fitted into the 
pre-existing capitalist chassis. 

However, it may well be that these qualms attach to the term 
because it is narrowly or superficially understood. In its broadest 
sense, I take the term “ ideology ” to stand for a system of political 
and social beliefs that does two things. First, it embodies some set 
of values or ideals, and, conse ae, some principles of action: 
though such principles will be of necessity very general, and in some 
cases mainly my a being concerned more with limitations on 
wc action, for instance, rather than with an overall aim of it. 

ondly, an ideology connects with its values and principles of 
action some set of very general theoretical beliefs which give the 
values and principles some sort of backing or justification. The 
_ generality of these beliefs must, beatin a special kind, if 
we are to speak of “an ideology”: they must, I think, be general 
beliefs about man, society, and the state, and not merely about some 
aspect of man in society. For instance, a belief in Free Trade or 
federalism, even though supported by general economic or political 
reasons, could not by itself constitute an ideology. The distinguish- 
ing mark of an ideology is that its general beliefs concern man and 
society as such, and hence concern things that are presu in 
any political or social situation whatsoever. 

this represents fairly accurately what is involved in the notion 
of an ideology, it will be clear that a totalitarian ideology will 
be only one sort of ideology; on this account, there can as well be 
® The author is a Lecturer in Philosophy at University College, London. 
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ideologies of liberalism as of totalitarianism, just as there can be 
conservative as well as revolutionary ideologies, democratic as well 
as absolutist ones. It may be, also, that ideologies differ in their 
degree of explicitness. One’s normal picture of an ideology, it is 
true, is of a body of fairly well-articulated beliefs, explicitly u- 
lated and constituting in the limiting case a form of creed, 
inculcated by authorities and developed by casuists. But once agai 
this may be one sort of ideology, to be found at one end of the 
scale; at the other end, there may be systems of beliefs far less 
explicitly formulated, and corresponding q less openly inculcated, 
but which may nevertheless exist implicitly in a society or group, 
and perform much the same function as the noisier form ine. 
logy, directing and shaping political discussion and action. That 
they do the same beacticn will be the justification for 
applying to such systems of belief the term “ideology”; an 
application which may have the merit of encouraging the search for 
such tacit systems of presuppositions, and the attempt to make them 
more explicit. It must be worth while to make them more explicit, 
if exist: for one thing, that which is less openly inculcated is 
more liable to evade criticism. 

It seems, then, at least worth asking whether such tacit ideo- 
logies exist in cases of political beliefs - te lack the more explicit 
or creed-like ideology; and this I shall attempt to do in this article 
—lI am afraid, respect of liberal democracy. First, 
however, I shall make some remarks about the most obvious and 
important example of an explicit ideology current at the present 
time, Marxism. = 


These remarks are merely meant to bring out one or two features of 
rene ist beliefs that significantly illustrate the nature of explicit 
es. 

OF Marxism exhibits the dual nature of ideologies clearly, 
by having both a very me and comprehensive retical 
su , and a great deal of practical content. How closely 
the two are linked in the case of the government of the U.S.S.R. is, 
of course, a matter that is constantly being debated: but even in that 
case, it would clearly be unwise to suppose the linkage to be purely 
factitious, and the role of the theory to be merely that of a dressing 
for policies of straightforward nationalism or expediency, arrived at 
by other means. In any case, in so far as there is a debate on that 
issue, it is rather a debate about how far the Soviet Government is 
Marxist, and not a debate about ‘the practical content of Marxism. 
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It is typical that Marxism was not the invention of profes- 
i P sat yu song not merely in the trivial sense that Marx 
himself and most important Marxist thinkers did not hold chairs 
of philosophy, but in the sense that its ideals and aims were not 
merely formulated by reflection and made effective by teaching, but 
were grounded, to various degrees, in the actual political and social 
situation that people found Ives in. It is a feature of well- 
based ideologies that what they tell people to do is to some extent 
what they would do without being conscious of the ideology; this 
does not mean that ideologies are in fact ineffective, but pf that 
the theoretical part of an effective ideology gives a picture of man 
and society which is to some extent correct. There is no real 
paradox here, though there may seem to be. An ideology may have 
an effect, in shaping, co-ordinating and making conscious political 
and social ends, even though these ends are to some extent pursued 
independently of any explicit cage to the ideology. Indeed, that 
this should: be so is evidence that the theory of the ideology is 
well-based. 

(3) There is, however, a real paradox nearby, in which Marxism, 
because of its notable consciousness of these issues, is notoriously 
involved. The fully self-conscious and reflective ideologue is bound 
to recognise the existence, contemporary and past, of ideologies 
different from his own, with differing practical recommendations. 
So far there is no difficulty: he may suppose rival ideologies to be 
the product of error, ignorance, insincerity, etc. If, however, his 
ideology is of the ney Marxism, which offers in its theoretical 

a general explanation of ideologies themselves, and sees them 
as themselves historical social products, a well-known difficulty will 
arise, since it will require a sustained psychological dissociation to 

vent such theoretical explanation from getting hold of his own 
ideology, with a consequent lessening of confidence in its absolute 
truth. Ideologies whose structure subjects them to this geen 
have tended to provide a transcendentalist escape hatch, whi 
allows the ideology itself not to be subject to social or historical 
‘determination in the same sense as others; there are resemblances 
in this res not surprisingly, between the Marxist and the 
Hegelian philosophies. A particular form of this sort of difficulty 
arises over the interpretation of the historical development of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union; the attempt to explain this 
development in Marxist terms is a particularly serious form of 
deviation, known (I believe) as bourgeois objectivism. 

These difficulties of over-explanation, which arise with any 
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ideology which can explain the existence and nature of all ideologi 

including, eventually, itself, are well known. It may be added that 
there is a corresponding weakness of under-explanation which arises 
with some less ambitious ideologies, the theoretical part of which 
may be such as to leave it a complete mystery why there should ever 
have been any ideology other than themselves. Most forms of 
political rationalism or simple utilitarianism are likely to encounter 
this difficulty; the picture they give of man is of a being who should 
be expected to have unanimously accepted that picture centuries ago. 

(4) It is also a familiar feature of Marxism that it belongs to a 
group of revolutionary ideologies that may broadly be called millien- 
nialist. Not only are its efforts directed, by the theory of revolution, 
to a recognisable end, but this end is su posed to be followed, at 
some interval, by the suspension of the ecorical rocesses which 
are largely the subject of the theoretical part of the Pata There 
follows from this a rather curious unbalance in the relations between 
the theoretical and practical parts of the ideology. Up to the 
millennial point, they are closely integrated, the class theory of 
history closely supporting the aim of class revolution; after the 
millennial point, he theory ceases to apply altogether, and no 
ideological signposts are offered for the ection that life should 
take . It is not a criticism of Marx that he should not have 
said more about the classless society; but it is a very noticeable 
incompleteness in the ideology that it should devote men’s efforts 
to the achievement of a state of affairs, the character of which it is, 
by the nature of its theory, virtually incapable of determining. 

No doubt further political and social changes will cofftinuously 
arise to occupy the millennium, which will accordingly contain 
more than patriotism, consumer goods, and space pe but those 

the ideology as it stands cannot pronounce on. This limita- 
tion is obviously a structural feature of any millennialist ideology; 
and in all cases this feature must present a paradox—that the theory 
can tell us a great deal about the necessity of travelling, but prac- 
tically pow ena the consequences of arriving. The only 
millennialist ideology that can escape a paradox here will be one in 
which the millennium is genuinely transcendental, which transfers 
everything at the millennial point from the hands of man to those 
of a supernatural agency: in such a case it is entirely consistent 
that the ideology should.tell men how to travel, but not what they 
will be doing on arrival, for that will be out of their hands. For 
Marxism, however, the point of travelling is precisely to arrive at a 
point where everything will be in our hands. 
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We may now ask whether we can identify any system of beliefs, 
however tacit and latent, which might be called an ideology of 
liberal democracy. By “ liberal democracy” I mean a system of 
government characterised by a universal and secret suffrage, for a 
choice of different rulers; an independent press and freedom of 
expression; and by what may generally be called the rule of law, 
which includes the uirement of a fair trial for any alleged 
offence, limitations on the powers of the police, etc. It is as well, 
I think, to mention the provisions of the rule of law separately from 
the others normally collected under the title “ liberal democracy,” 
since they do not follow merely from the notion of democracy, in 
the sense of a genuine popular choice of representatives, by itself, 
but further require the existence of an active public opinion con- 
cerned with justice. It would be possible to have all the institutions 
of democracy genuinely working, and yet the rule of law be flouted, 
if the electorate were indifferent to its being flouted. 

The very rough characterisation of liberal democracy just given 
is given in primarily institutional terms; but it must, of course, 
understood that the actual existence and functioning of such a 
system implies the existence of more than a set of institutions. For 
institutions of this type will in fact function only if they have certain 
kinds of social foundation, ¢.g., of an electorate not too radically 
and violently divided on vital issues; so that in thinking of liberal 
democracy as a going concern, one must think not only of certain 
institutions, but of certain attitudes which are the precondition of 
those institutions functioning. 

One attitude that is, in this sense, a precondition of the institu- 
tions functioning, is a measure of toleration. To be more precise, 
one has to add one further condition of toleration being ne , 
namely, that there should be attitudes and groups to which people 
need to be tolerant; for presumably if a people were spontaneously 
entirely unanimous on important issues, the democratic machine 
would function excellently without any need for toleration. How- 
ever, this condition scarcely needs, for any real situation, to be 
spelled out; and indeed, even at the theoretical level, one might 
well wonder whether, if there were no need for toleration, there 
would really be much need for democracy, since there be no require- 
ment of choice between policies or social attitudes, but only between 
persons to administer the state. This might be sufficient to keep the 
democratic machine going, but certainly not in any very full-blooded 
way. 
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We may say, then, that one precondition of liberal democracy’s 
working ig silesitionn sufficient toleration of rival groups, with 
different attitudes, to allow one to foresee—if not with equanimity, 
at least without fundamental despair—their coming to power, or 
otherwise influencing the governmental process. However, this 
kind of toleration, the kind which is a precondition of the demo- 
cratic machine working at all, is toleration directed only towards 
certain groups: namely, oa who are, in effect, the alterna- 
tive government, or potentially alternative government. This we 
may call essential toleration: essential, that is to say, to the —s 
of the democratic machine. It is-essential toleration that is di 

in this country at the moment by the Conservative and Labour 
parties towards each other. 

There is, however, another kind of toleration that is always, and 
rightly» regarded as part of the liberal democratic outlook, and for 
which, perhaps, the word “toleration” is most characteristically 
used ; this is he toleration of minorities, racial, religious, and so on. 
Such toleration is not essential to the working of the machine in the 
way that the sort just discussed is. For if all the major power 
groups were united, say, in anti-Semitism, anti-Semitic — 
could flourish without jeopardy to the actual workings of the demo- 
cratic process. This we may call non-essential toleration; where 
“‘ non-essential” is to be understood, of course, in the technical 
sense just discussed, arid not as meaning that such toleration can be 
dispensed with if convenient. 

Much needs to be said about this distinction between essential 
and non-essential toleration, if it is to be properly worke@ out. In 
particular, it is clear that the characterisation of the two sorts of 
toleration merely in terms of what sorts of groups they are directed 
towards is too crude. If, for instance, one has a healthy public 
opinion ionately in the defence of minorities, what 
seems to be non-essential toleration might turn out to be essential; 
for = of a minority might have the effect of so sg, 
public opinion that the government was overthrown by force, an 
the democratic brought to a halt. Of such a case, however, 
it can be noted that in describing it, one has to posit a public 
belief in non-essential toleration, so that it does not a“ break 
down the distinction. 
liberal democracies of parties which do not selves subscribe to 
the system. In terms of the distinction, it would scem that tolera- 
tion of such parties would necessarily be non-essential; since it 
could scarcely be essential to the workings of democracy that an 
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alternative government be countenanced which would bring those 
workings to an end. On the other hand, if such a party is the only 
real alternative to the existing régime, it will then be the case that 
there is no field for the operation of essential toleration at all. This 
unhappy result seems merely to constitute the correct description of 
an unhappy situation. 

However it should be refined, the distinction between two sorts 
of, or two operations of, toleration seems to correspond to some- 
thing real. Corresponding to it, there is a possible distinction 
between the general attitudes that underlie toleration. For essential 
toleration will be underwritten by any belief that underwrites the 
democratic system itself: this follows merely from its being essen- 
tial. But of non-essential toleration this will not necessarily be true, 
I might ae the belief in the democratic and 

ce in the toleration of anything necessary to its workings, but no 

al belief in toleration at all. 

This, at least, is a theoretical possibility; and one may be able to 
find actual examples of such attitudes. For instance, it may be that 
there are in the United States at the present time at least some 
groups whose attitudes are a genuine combination of a belief in the 
operation of the democratic, two-party, machine, and a strong desire 
for general conformity—and, indeed, the enforcement of confor- 
mity—in all matters that do not directly abut on the political 
struggle. However, it must be said that such a combination is at 
least not common. More common, of course, is the combina- 
of a belief in the a of tolerance 

some particular groups; but is really a different matter, 
since the persons ee slr attitudes mn“ accept, or claim to 
accept, the principles of non-essential toleration in general, but make 
a particular exception to them against certain groups, on special 
ds or merely irrationally. What would be interesting from 
Se ideological point of view would be the combination of a belief 
in democracy with no belief in non-essential toleration at all; and 
this combination certainly seems to be at least rare. 

It is not hard to see why such a combination should be rare. 
For it seems that there could — be two sorts of grounds on which 
an opposition to non-essential toleration in general can rest. Hither 
the opponent of such toleration believes that he possesses certainty 
on the matters of belief, conduct, etc., on which the minority groups 
hold divergent views, and moreover thinks that it is the right or 
duty of the state to impose the truth in such matters; or else, while 
he does not claim certainty on such matters, he thinks that society 
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should be strongly unified round some set of beliefs or other, and 
so will not tolerate the divergent opinions—not, like the first man, 
because he believes them to be , but merely because he sees 
them to be divergent. Any opposition- to non-essential toleration 
will, I think, be d in the end to rest on one of these two sorts 
of ds. But either of these grounds is also a sufficient ground 
for being opposed to essential toleration, and so to liberal democracy 
itself. first man cannot be in favour of free competition at 
the governmental level of policies and social views, at least one of 
which he must regard as absolutely false; while the second man will 
obviously recognise an opposition Sen weh liberal democracy and the 
highly unified and society which is his aim. 
If this line of argument is correct, it would seem that the 
ds of belief in liberal democracy are closely bound up with 
grounds of belief in toleration in general; and both involve the 
rejection of both of the attitudes just described as grounds of 
opposition to non-essential toleration. The liberal democrat cannot 
put a very high price, at least, on the ideal of a community highly 

certainty in the matters about which divergent views are to be 
found in society, or, if he does claim such certainty, must believe 
that the state has no right to impose what he regards as the truth 
on those who do not believe in it. 
Corresponding to these last two alternatives, two strains of 
democratic thought can be identified. Corresponding to the first, 
there is the strain of scepticism; corresponding to the second, the 
strain of belief in indiesdual rights. The first broadly takes the 
line that since we do not, any certainty 
about political, moral, and religious matters, safest course for 
society is to allow a free competition of opinions and attitudes. 
There tends to go with this a sceptical or at least minimalist attitude 
to democracy itself: namely, that it is the best system yet devised 
for running a society, though no more absolute claim can be made 
for it. The second, individual rights, type of thought is se at 
more ambitious. This would claim that it was certain that demo- 
cracy was the ideal form of government, since it is the only form 
that truly represents the relations of man to the state; which are, 
that the state is an instrument for maintaining the rights and the 
welfare of an assemblage.of individual men. If this is what a state 
is, then it is certain that the correct way of running a state must 
be that which allows the translation of the views and preferences of 
individual men into political action; while preserving, however, the 
381 
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rights of those involved in society who do not agree with the 
majority of it. 

Neither of these strains of democratic thought can, of course, be 
taken quite by itself. On the one hand, scepticism alone could not 
constitute a basis for any political outlook: it has to be fortified by 
some view on what is worth pursuing or avoiding. Indeed, the 
sceptical argument mete that there are some things that we know 
en. to be prevented if possible, such as suffering and tyranny, 
and directs its scepticism rather against any larger pretensions to 
discern a programme for man’s fulfilment or improvement. But 
even scepticism fortified like this will not lead all the way to 
democracy; it could lead just as readily to a Burkean position, 
which takes man to be poised so insecurely over the darkness that 
all he can do is to hold on to whatever well-tried ropes of tradition 
happen to surround him. The scepticism that leads to democracy 
has to be supplemented by some Tenants of the individual rights 
doctrine : it Kes to start with a presumption in favour of individual 
men choosing their own way. i hes to be a scepticism which is at 
least as suspicious of an inherited authority or caste privilege as it 
is of Utopian or millennialist aspirations. 

Just as the sceptical approach needs some help from the indivi- 
dual rights doctrine, if it is to lead to democracy, so conversely. 
The curious dialectic of Rousseau’s Social Contract, and still more 
of the uses to which that work was put after its author’s death, 
illustrates the possibility of moving from an individualist position, 
which regards democracy as certainly the only justified form of 
then go to an interpretation of democracy in which a mystical 

eral Will, or the glorification of a Gemeinschaft society, per- 
versely take the place Bi the original liberal conception of individual 
rights. Here it seems that it is some measure of the scepticism of 
the first approach that is needed to discourage the excessive detach- 
ment of the rights of man from what men would normally and 
unmetaphysically regard as their rights. 


IV 


Does this set of ideas that has very roughly been sketched constitute 
any sort of tacit ideology of liberal democracy? Two obvious 
objections occur to one = using the term “ ideology ” here: 
first, that what has been sketched is too tenuous, and secondly, that 
it is insufficiently dynamic. 

As to the first point, it can fairly be replied that what has been 
sketched, besides bine only sketched, is incomplete: and this in 
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two ways. For one thing, the theorist of democracy would not 
at be pi of scepticism or of individual rig hts such as nes 
just been discussed. scepticism would itself be rooted in a 
em doctrine about human knowledge; as has, of course, been 
case in the British tradition, in the connection between liberalism 
and empiricism. The individualist doctrine of the relations of man 
to the state would, again, be argued for on philosophical grounds. 
So in this respect, the tenuousness of wrhoat fave ‘hon just 
follows from the fact that, necessarily, not enough has been 
sketched. A second way in which the sketch is incomplete is that, 
even if it were enough as a theory of liberal democracy, there will 
be few political thinkers who will be content with an ideology which 
was an ideology only of liberal democracy; they will characteristi- 
cally add to this some further ideals to be realised in liberal demo- 
cracy, which will themselves have some further ideological basis. 
to be: Cans: with ideals of social 
democracy. As I have defined liberal en, con democracy 
is to be regarded as a species of it, not as something opposed to it; 
and the actéristic situation of the social democrat is to take 
the sort of basis of liberal democracy that has been discussed, with 
special emphasis on the individual rights side, and raise a more 
borate structure on it, particularly by pressing the concept of 
equality inherent in it, and giving it an economic foundation. 
This, at least, will be the case with social democracy of the liberal 
kind most familiar in this country; this is not to say that there are 
not also other bases of social democracy, for instance, of more 
Marxist character. But it is not to the point here to pursue the 
ible bases of social democracy; but merely to illustrate by this 
example how the notions of liberal democracy may be part of a 

more substantial set of beliefs. 

On the second question, of whether the notions of liberal demo- 
are sufficiently dynamic to constitute anything that could be 
called an ideology, 1 can make here onl oe ce dg First, the 
question of how dynamic the ideals of liberal democracy are as a 
motive to political action gets a different answer depending on 
where you are. In the face of colonial or totalitarian shgiaitis they 
have been and still are intensely dynamic. In a régime which is 
itself liberal democratic, they are naturally less so, save in respect of 
guarding the system against abuse or attack. But this is, of course, 
a necessary consequence of the whole structure, since the whole idea 
of the thing is that what men choose to pursue in the context of a 
free society is not itself ideologically determined. Here we mect 
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in the point, above (section II), that Marxism is in 
same situation it gets to its post- 
millennial point—that this is a situation for which the ideology, by 
its very nature, does not provide for. The chief difference is that 
Marxism contains the suggestion that this state will be of quite a 
different nature from what has gone before, and that one need not 
worry what it will be like, since it will be in some ideal way self- 

ting; while the liberal democratic outlook does not include 
such an illusion. 

Secondly, it may be felt that the ideas of liberal democracy are 
less dynamic than, say, Marxism, in the weaker sense that they 
are just less exciting, because they offer a less thorough-going 
explanation of political life and human action. It is of course true 
that they offer Sous explanations; the explanatory element in this 
set of beliefs is very low indeed. But this is, of course, for a special 
reason: that the sceptical and empiricist elements in the outlook 
embody the: belief that such explanations are not to be reached at 
the ideological level at all, but are the business of positive science, 
for the findings of which the liberal democratic outlook leaves an 
infinitely extensible hole. I think it is true that the views of man 
and society embodied in this outlook do to some extent make an 
@ priori tres on this scientific field—the outlook would have no 
content at all if it did not. In various ways, the outlook does deter- 
mine the shape that such scientific explanations might be expected 
to take; but it remains true that it is extremely and self-conscious} 
unambitious in ucing explanations as part of the outlook itectl 

In general, I think it might be said that the liberal democratic 
outlook does constitute a tacit ideology, but that it is a peculiar 
of that species, in being the smallest ideolo: can 

y survive. It offers some practical proposes and backs them 
up with some views on man, society, and the state. Where, how- 
ever, its larger relatives offer large-scale explanations of history and 
human life, it offers for the most part a programme of empirical 
inquiry; and where they offer large-scale predictions and hopes, it 
nla predictions and a good number of warnings. This small- 
scaleness may not be entirely a disadvantage. It may be that ideo- 
logies are like dinosaurs; the small ones no doubt came off worst in 
a contest of roaring or clawing, but when the big ones started to 
collapse under their own weight, the small ones turned out to have 
endowed for survival. 
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Tue antithesis of society was once anarchy: and then the central 
problem of political theory was that of social order, the legitimation 
of authority as such, and of the compatibility of freedom and order. 
This is no longer ~ poe Today, the antithesis of le aor 
society is poverty, and speci e-industrial poverty. T i 
order as rob the of some 
order does not seem in doubt (even allowing for the Congo, and 
even on Congolese evidence). 

Only industrial affluent society is held to be tolerable—mainly 
because it is now universally seen to be a possible state of affairs. 
Hence authority, in those countries where its true source and loca- 
tion are in feasine doubt, is legitimised not by the older forms of 
argument, but by a new criterion: whether it is held capable of 
leading the community to industrial wealth. And one other 
criterion is added: whether it is culturally homogeneous with the 
members of that community. All this is merely another way of 
saying that industrialisation and nationalism are the central issues 
for most of mankind today, and that politics is now the search for 
forms of authority and organisation which lead to industrially 

essive and culturally homogencous political units. 

ithin the realm of. “underdevelopment” where this search 
constitutes the core of political life, there is considerable differentia- 
tion in type. One important distinction which can be drawn is 
between communities descended from pre-industrial but literate and 
partially urban civilisations, and those virtually created by colonial 
administrations from previously tribal worlds. Moslem countries 
fall into the former category, but they share some features with the 
latter. Moslem societies are based on towns, trade, and literate 
learning, but they often have an extensive penumbra of autonomous 
tribal units. 

The interest of Morocco as a case study lies in the fact that this 
traditional Moslem syndrome, and the characteristic “ transitional” 
one, co-exist, and both are present in very sharp outline. The 
* The author is Reader in Sociology in the University of London. He is an authority 
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reason is, of course, that traditional society survived in remark- 
ably pure form into this century, and modern administration and 
industrialisation were then superimposed with dramatic capeny. 
Until recently, Morocco was a country of flourishing pre-industrial 
towns, on trade and Moslem learning, co-existing with a 
tribal countryside, much of which escaped the control of the dynasty 
based on the towns and on privileged tribes. This dissident 
tribalism also contained the of the ultimate doom of central 
power: from time to time, the wheel of fortune would turn, and 
a new dynasty emerge from the reservoir of this external tribal 
reageman And, in due course, the process would repeat itself. 

his circular destiny was well described in the Middle Ages by 
Ibn Khaldun, and his analysis continued to apply. 

The French conquest early in this century created a world to 
which the analysi of quite a different sociologist applied—that of 
Karl Marx. French administration did, in fact, behave as a 
committee of the bourgeoisie: it built up an admirable infra- 
structure of roads, etc., and provided an effective framework of 
a and government. On this base and under this protection, 
a modern economy mushroomed: Casablanca grew from nothing 
to a town of nearly a million inhabitants. The new economy 
sucked off a population surplus from the countryside into shanty 
towns surrounding the new industrial centres. And if the ultimate 
doom of the ancien régime were the dissident tribes, so the ultimate 
doom of the nouveau régime was the dissident shanty town outside 
its new city. But the world of Karl Marx did not replace the 
world of Khaldun: the two existed side by side within one 
country. The ancien régime had been unable to cope with the 
tribes: the nouveau régime, which could cope with the tribes, could 
not cope with the shanty towns, which it also needed. 

Moroccan national Independence came when the new 
towns went into effective dissidence, and, in alliance with the 
symbolic head of the ancien régime, with the old towns, and in 
= end the countryside as well, drove the French from power. 
But Independence by no means solved the problems arising from 
the forces which had helped to achieve it. The first round was 
fought out in the second decade of this century when the French, 

ing use of the inability of the ancien régime to cope with the 
tribes, substituted their own rule for it under the guise of a 
“ Protectorate.” The second round was fought in the Fries when 
the Nationalists, using primarily the new shanty towns, drove out 
the French. A third round is being fought now. 
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It is doubtful whether we possess either the concepts or the facts 
required for the full understanding of this fascinating conflict. The 
concepts, sl , and manifest utterances of the participants them- 
selves are of doubtful relevance: they tend to be borrowed from 

litical situations which either no longer exist or never have existed 
in Morocco. The —— have few motives to clarify their 
precise intentions or to disclose facts. The gap between Appearance 
and Reality is greater and more complex is normally the case, 
and just what the reality is remains shrouded in obscurity. 

The book under review, Professor Douglas Ashford’s Political 
Change in Morocco, is a systematic attempt to give an account of 
Moroccan politics in the early years of Independence, from 1955 to 
1959, and to do so as a contribution towards the general under- 
standing of — in transitional and emergent countries. The 
great value of the book lies in the collection, within the compass of 
one volume, of a large mass of facts which are otherwise only to be 
found scattered in sources, or not accessible at all. As a 
collation of information about this period, this book has no rival. 
On the other hand, it is less than ideal as a first introduction to the 
general subject of Moroccan politics: the mass of facts is not 
arranged in a clear pattern which could provide an orientation for 
the outsider. 

Such in ions as there are, are not successful. 
A good a sounder the tradi- 
tional and colonial elements surviving into the present situation, and 
a greater sophistication concerning the political forms which are 
about to emerge. 

For instance, it is a strange judgment indeed to say that “.. . 
Morocco . . . is a country of overcrowded, highly Europeanised 
cities surrounded by primitive villages.” Morocco does indeed 
contain some “ highly Europeanised cities”: but it is strange to 
imply that all Moroccan cities are “ highly Europeanised.” In what 
sense, other than the provision of some iam and electric lighting, 
are cities such as Fez, Meknes, or Marrakesh “ Euro d”’? 
Yet these very cities are mentioned amongst the five cited in con- 
nection with the above remark. One should have thought that 
anyone who had even the most superficial acquaintance with them 
would realise that they must be amongst the finest surviving 
examples of pre-industrial towns. (Ashford’s own fascinating 
material about the educational background of political party officials 
makes clear how non-Europeanised these towns are. How many 
European party bosses have a mainly religious schooling?) Remarks 
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such as these strongly t that the study was made in and from 
the capital, and not y in a geographical sense. In a country 
in which appearance and reality diverge so sharply, this can have 
disastrous consequences. 7 
_ Such criticisms apply even more strikingly to the book’s com- 
ments on the rural situation. The author appears to be somewhat 
misled by the stereotype associated with the word “tribe.” 
Although Morocco was in one sense an extremely tribal country, 
Moroccan tribes never were, economically, colmaally or even politi- 
cally, self-contained, self-sufficient, introverted units. They alwa 
interacted extensively with the outside world, and continue to do 
so, though of course the way in which they do so has changed. For 
instance, the author (p. 11) interprets certain risings since Inde- 
pendence as indices of the survival of a tribal self-sufficiency (which 
in fact never existed) and of withdrawal, although these risings 
should in fact rather be seen as revealing examples of the manner 
in which rural populations now take part in national politics. This 
mistake is particularly odd in view of the fact that the author him- 
self brings forward (p. 323 and following) evidence showing how 
the most important of these risings should be invorpreted as a 
political move in a national game, in which politicians at the 
national level use regional agitation or uprisings as levers. 
Again, in discussing changes in rural Morocco after In 
dence, the author wholly misses a major social-political revolution 
which then took place. It is quite true that “... the French. . . 
officers , [and] much the same authority was placed in the 
hands of their Moroccan counterparts.” But this is par one-half of — 
the story. The French officers had worked through native opposite 
numbers, then called Caids, who were not officials at all, but tribal 
notables made into effective tribal heads by recognition and support 
from the administration. These Caids had great formal and even 
ter informal powers, and legally authority was elusively located 
een them and the French officers, in such a way that power 
was often uncontrollable and unchecked: either of its two com- 
ponents could always put the blame on the other. The officer 
could blame an exaction on the will of the tribe expressed by its 
leader, and the leader on the unintelligible exigencies of the higher 
European administration. After Independence, these local Caids 
were abolished: the name survived, and was applied to the district 
officer, who was now a Moroccan rather than a Frenchman. The 
abolition of tribal intermediaries of power in the official hierarchy, 
the formal elimination of the “‘ feudal ” elements (as the Nationalists 
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tend to describe them), constituted a important change which 
Ashford leaves matted and which boy implication he denies. 
This is all the more odd as this change happens to be documented, 
for instance in a celebrated article called suggestively “Le Bled 
Nenad grees Sans Caids,” in a journal (L’ Afrique et L’ Asie) which 
Ashford himself commends in his selected bibliography. 

Although the relationship between the central, modernised part 
of Morocco and the rest is a major theme of the study, the author 
has not made a sufficient effort to acquaint himself with the inner 
structure of the centrifugal social units about which he generalises 
For instance, when di ing (p. 25) the distinction, of paramount 
importance for old, traditional Morocco, between the land controlled 
by government and the tribal lands of dissidence, he mistakenly 
defines the latter as those “ ruled by local Caids.” This mistake is 
particularly odd as he himself later (p. 186) correctly defines the 
term “Caid” as “ historically the representative of the King over 
a certain tribe or tribes.” The mistake is important because one 
extremely characteristic type of organisation of Berber tribes dis- 
penses with petrhanent chieftains altogether, relying on annually 
elected and rotated chiefs, who were not called “‘ Caids.”” To have 
a Caid at all was already some index of submission to central 
government. (Tribal tyrannies of men such as the famous Glawi 
were only one possible form, and by no means the most common.) 

This mistake of supposing the tribes to be in any real internal 
sense endowed with permanent heads leads him to say (p. 196) “ no 
doubt many of the existing tribal chieftains were [in 1956] under 
French influence.” There were no “existing” tribal chieftains: 
there were, as always, competing tribal notables, of whom some 
had been made into tribal by the French, and these lost 
influence on Independence not only because of the current 
nationalist fervour, but, more significantly, because their power had 
lost its basis, once external support from above was removed. The 
main point about Moroccan Berber tribes is that they are segmen- 
tary, and that power amongst them is diffused, rather than 
concentrated in amy ome person or lineage. Again, the author 
appears to be in possession of information which implies this (when, 
on p. 186, he alludes to the tribal system of rule by popular council), 
but fails to bring it in relation with his general picture, based on a 
mistaken stereotype of tribal life. 

The segmentary nature of the tribes also makes nonsense of the 
statement (p. 186) that “ under the French protectorate there were 
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approximately 600 tribes.” There is no answer to the question con- 
cerning “ how many” tribes there are. It simply depends on how 
one cares to count. The term “tribe” (¢agdilt) can be and is 
> aay to anything in a series of nested units ranging from the 

ge to very large units, sometimes covering territories comparable 
in size to a modern Moroccan province. This consideration also 
makes nonsense of statistics given concerning the number of officials 
“* per tribe,” or vice versa. It must, however, be admitted that this 
confusion was also present in the thought of French administrators 
(and ethnographers), and their Moroccan successors. 

The author does comment on the use of the word “ tribe” 
(footnote, p. 186) but only to say, correctly, that it has become a 
rude word in modern Morocco, though it continues to survive in 

vernment and ape publications (as indeed do most terms used 

y the French). He goes on to say that “ many nationalists contend 
that the tribal system was about to collapse at the turn of the 
century and.was artificially revived by the colonialists. Whether or 
not this is the case is somewhat beside the point for the present 
analysis.” Some certainly claim this; equally certainly, it is false, 
for it was the central Government, and not the tribes, which was in 

il at the time, thus prerees the French with an opportunity 

intervention; and, above all, this question most certainly is not 
“beside the point” for the study of contemporary Morocco. 

When it comes to dealing not with the structure of traditional 
Morocco, but with the nebulous new forms emerging now, the 
author’s work is hampered by the fact that he takes seriously two 
terminologies: the jargon of American sociologists and that of 
modern nationalists. It is an interesting fact that the two have a 
certain convergence. Sociological jargon borrows its terms and 
images and assumptions largely from western political life through 
a kind of ethnocentricity: the nationalists borrow theirs from much 
the same source because this is the direction, roughly, in which they 
aspire to move. The former jargon is often vacuous for reasons 
which need not be explored here, and the latter is often vacuous 
from political necessity. The consequence of taking both seriously 
and employing them has a kind of sociological Quiet American 
effect Sylistically, it does not lead to happy results. The following 
examples unfortunately do not stand alone : 

“Probably not by coincidence it was also the period when traditional 
coercive, institutional, and charismatic influences all came into play on related 


problems or yt of the same problem at the national level. The societal 
sub-structure of the new nation no longer resolved or diverted demands from 
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a who expressed themselves at the national 
fevel Ss the various ways that their background permitted.” 
Or 


> 

“As the tension and eventual split of the Istiqlal demonstrate, there 
appeared to be certain combinations of influence for certain purposes to deal 
with certain problems that are unstable or ineffective. The ee apparently 
did not have sufficiently well-defined channels for the use of institutional 


influence to it the organisational changes under consideration to be 
accepted or relected.” 

The style also suffers somewhat from sticking too cl in 
translation to the French sources of the material which e being 
transcribed. For instance, it is odd in an English book to have a 
Prime Minister repeatedly described as “the President of the 
Council.” On page 12, there is the following strange remark: 
“The largest Moroccan port, Casablanca, ranks 11th amongst 
most important French ” Does this mean that if Casablanca 
were in Europe it would come eleventh, and that it was the third 
port in the Frefich Empire, or what? 

There are also some very strange judgments. On 31 the 
author remarks that “ if the had’ been permit 
the steady spread of Islam in its orthodox form [as eee to 
underwriting Berber customary law], the volatile issue of religion 
would conceivably have been removed from the sphere of political 
issues and would no | have been the source of meaningful 
political differentiation.” In fact, religion is not the source or even 
pretext of “ meaningful political differentiation” betwgen Euro- 
peans and Moroccans, for in the language of Moroccan politics, if 
one wishes to abuse Europeans, one them “ colonialist,” not 
Christians. In as far as religion is a source of a most important 
“ meaningful pe differentiation,” it is so through the distinc- 
tion between Moslem and Jewish Moroccans. This differentiation 
would certainly not have been affected, one way or the other, by 
whether or not the French had impeded the spread of Koranic 
orthodoxy amongst the tribes. In this connection, it is curious that 
the index gives only one mention to the Jewish minority in 
Morocco, and that it remains unmentioned in the section deali 
with how independent Morocco is solving the new problem o 
defining 4 Moroccan—when in fact the Jewish minority probably 
represents the most serious problem in this connection. 

It is in no way a criticism of the book, but it should perhaps 
be mentioned, that the demographic information in it has been 
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rendered out of date by the provisional results of the recent 
Moroccan census. 

But despite its defects, stylistic and conceptual, it must be stressed 
that the book is the best available single source of information 
about post-Independence Morocco and the fascinating issues raised 
by its development. The facts are not always well distilled and 
arranged, but they are often extremely interesting, and it is a major 
achievement and service to have dug them out. It must have been 
a very strenuous task to do so. And, despite the clumsiness and 
irrelevance of the “ theoretical” machinery, many of the important 
issues do at least emerge from the author’s treatment. A really 
illuminating study of ews politics still perhaps remains to be 
written, but whoever writes it will draw heavily on Mr. Ashford’s 
facts, as no doubt will anyone else who in meantime seeks 
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I Speak or Freepom. By Kwame Nxruman. [Heinemann. xvi and 
291 pp. 25s.] ° 

Tue Founpations oF Freepom. By D. V. Cowzn. [Oxford University 
Press. 258 pp. 30s.] 


Muttr-raciaL Soutn Arrica. By Z. J. pe Beer. [Oxford University 
Press for The Institute of Race Relations. 68 pp. 6s.] 


Tue Inpusraiat Cotour Bar in Arnica. By G. V. Doxey. 
[Oxford University Press. xi and 205 pp. 22s. 6d.] 


For the first anni of Ghana as a R ic her President has ished 
a collection of strung with a por 
first chapters provide a lement to his Autobiography published in 1957 on 
the day of his country’s i lence. For the years between 1948 and 1951, 
when he came to power, the extracts from his writings in the Accra news- 
papers are of interest, not least for conveying well the flavour of those radical 
journals. Official speeches tend to be less exciting, but the volume does reach 
a final crescendo in printing in full Nkrumah’s to the United Nations 
in September 1966 at that Assembly of heads of states and prime ministers. 
book. We do not, however, receive any coherent “ statement African 
ideology,” as suggested in the book’s sub-title. In reading the phrases 


The second book the shallowness of Nkrumah’s “ Seek ye first 
i m all else shall be added unto you.” Freedom 

as for the nation. Professor Cowen examines, 
Africa, the real foundations of freedom., A distin- 
involved in recent South African questions, 

ional adviser of the Basuto. Here he demonstrates 
t South African European writers, the old truth that 
y be produced in times of crisis. Cowen’s basis for 
the law and his theme is with Bracton, from whom he concludes: 
price of freedom is to serve God under the law.” Afrikaners talk of 
western and Christian civilisation; let them be judged by the standards they 
claim to be defending. Cowen restates the great tradition of natural law 
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from Greece and Rome the Christian middle ages, insisting that only 
rights” are derived from it, not it them wen’s vital conclud- 


ing chapter on this theme starts from that North African bishop who wrote 
at Hippo in the collapse of the Roman Empire. As for Edgar H. Brookes, 
whose City of God and the Politics of Crisis a last year, St. Augustine 

with a new vitality to thinking South Africans. They know that 

th Africa’s problems are’ not, as their Government says, “ unique”; the 
- problems are of the “inner doubt and tension,” the “ groping for values 
- and i which mock at the achievements” of western civilisation 
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(Cowen, p. 194). Cowen’s last chapter is thus relevant to the whole human 
condition. He challenges African leaders who, like Nkrumah, are pre-— 

to sacrifice the freedom of the individual to the immediate necessities of 
governmental stability and reconstruction, social and economic, As for our- 
selves, as we note the rise of colour feeling in Britain in face of the increasing 
West Indian and Asian immigration, perhaps we, too, should read the 
argument for a Bill of Human Rights. The tyranny of the majority is an 
omni- t 

From the lawyer we turn to the politician, the South African Member of 

Parliament who left the United Party for the Progressive Party. His 
phict’ is thus interesting as a statement of that party’s position. Like 
| Sm Sy de Beer insists that the situation in South Africa is not beyond hope, 
that the African leadership there is still reasonable and moderate because 
understand the need to maintain the conditions for economic progress. 
Writing in the Institute of Race Relations series, de Beer essays to reconcile 
the opposing statements set out in their earlier pamphlet, South Africa : Two 
Views of Separate Development. Yet, as so often with that series, the writer 
has been overtaken by events. De Beer has had to add a postscript on South 
Africa’s withdrawal from the Commonwealth, through which, he acknow- 
ore.” We must ask whether other judgments in the body of the ope se 
were not also wishful thinking. Let us face the fact that Drs. Keet and Marais 
have not been very effective in moving the mind of the Dutch Reformed 
Churches; incleed, the General Synod of one has recently reaffirmed that there 
is biblical justification for racial separation, whilst the Federal Council of 
another has recommended that it should withdraw from the World Council 
of Churches. De Beer would seem also to be over-optimistic about the 
possible influence of business in forming national policy. Whilst we may 
acknowledge that in South Africa capitalists have often been more enlightened 
than trade unionists on matters of race, we should also note, with Solly Sachs, 
that one of the strengths of Afrikanerism has been its hatred of capitalism, 
an attitude no less strong than that of Marxists. There is no sign yet of the 
Nationalist Government being ready to make any of the moves that South 
thinking to Cowen who repeats that the step in bringing the whites to 
their senses is likely to be national upheaval, swe Poet ae lists that, there 
may be no other way except by breaking their present fear “ with counter- 
fear,” and making the counter-fear felt. 

As an appendix to this discussion, Mr. Doxey provides us with something 
of a supplement to Sheila van der Horst’s Native Labour in South Africa, 
published in 1942. After going over the old ground again and providing 
there little new—with the oe of some striking quotations illustrative 
of racial thinking—the author does in the final chapters outline the post-war 
labour legislation making for greater rigidity in the labour market. We are 
shown again that apartheid serves to check South Africa’s economic growth 
and runs counter to her history of economic integration between the races. 
But nationalism is not logical. None of these South African writers are able 
to do anything other than reinforce the feeling that there is likely to be no 
way out of South Africa’s plight except through an explosion. 
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By Donatp MacRaz. [Heinemann. 230 pp. 


Tue catholicity of Mr. MacRae’s learning has for a time been a byword 
amongst his p colleagues. In an in which the 
education of the average sociologist does not reach beyond the acquisition of 
a few empirical techniques, a mass of factual data, and a nodding acquain- 
tance with a few theorists, understood as having “ only historical” significance, 
this learning makes him one of the few sociologists in Britain capable of 
making a really profound contribution to the subject. One therefore opens 
the present collection of his occasional addresses and articles with a sense of 
eager anticipation. 

The essays reflect the author’s continuous concern with the state of 
sociology, with scholarship, and with politics, and therefore form a coherent 
and well knit whole. Part One of the book contains a number of addresses 
on the state of academic sociology, Part Two a number of studies of ideol 
in its relation to social structure and of the fate of evolutionary theory in 
social sciences, and Part Three a number of tive pas’ in political 
theory, including chapters on Lasalle, Acton, the Webbs, and Sartre. But the 
three parts may be thought of as bound together by Mr. MacRae’s attempt to 
answer the central questions: “ What is sociology about?” and “ Why is it 
worthwhile being a sociologist? ” 

British sociology, Mr. MacRae tells us, has been “ mediated and 
through a continuing and rather splendid amateurism, through the odd 
structure of our academic life, and paramountly, through one body in that 
life, the London School of Economics and Political Science.” He himself 
writes as a member of that body and is able to give us something of an 
insider’s view. To the outsider it is illuminating both in showing the 
what it does not say, indicating the very large gaps in the British tradition. 

The nanien senate to soci has four major strands. These are the 
concern with social welfare, the tion of empirical research springing from 
the bas of Booth, Rowntree, the of and 
soci ages particularly in in w it taught 
how madi ially in the third and fourth of these 
traditions and he is careful to dissociate himself from the cynicism which 
many contemporary teachers display towards the first. One would not wish 
to disagree with him in this. 

What is striking, however, to one brought up outside the London tradition 
is the absence of kind of image of the sociologist’s work which is to be 
poised from an ps rine spent studying the works of Weber, Marx, and 

kheim. For —— these and the other masters of sociology were con- 
cerned with empirical data, they were always concerned to ames oP data to 
draw out some sort of general theoretical model of the complex interconnec- 
tions between institutions in their societies. Although they were profoundly 
sensitive to philosophical issues, on the other hand, this did not stop them 
from formulating hypotheses in something like a scientific form and sub- 
ping See ee test. And they were always concerned with the 
ind of hypotheses, which were of interest to the man of affairs, to the 
political man, concerned with changing his society or with maintaining it. 
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By contrast the London school in Mr. MacRae’s representation of it is always 


concerned with parti issues which su up as administrative rather than 
as political ems, or with questions of such a degree of generality that 
are not of immediate political concern. 


ere is reason for this recoil from the intermediate and_ politically 
relevant hypothesis. On the one hand, it is right that we should reject the 
messianic type of philosophy of history masquerading as sociology, and the 
present reviewer at least would agree that there is much in the Marxist 
tradition which has to be rejected on this count. On the other hand, 
the conservative teleology implicit in what is called “ functionalism” should 
by now have discredited it in the eyes of all but colonial administrators and 

el mana But when this has been said it still remains the case 

t_ we may look further along the chain of institutional interconnections for 

determining factors than Mr. MacRae will allow. In rejecting political 

messianism we do not have to fall back on Professor Popper’s piecemeal social 

reform, or, if we do, we should realise that piecemeal reform is rather more 
complicated than Professor Popper thinks. 

e weakness of Mr. Maclae's piecemeal approach shows most clearly in 
his three major studies of ideology, one on advertising, one on religion in 
West Africa, and one on the Bolshevik ideology. It is illuminating, but it is 
not sufficient, to look at these ideological factors in terms of their immediate 
impact. They have a role to play in a complex of institutions which includes 
in one case an economic power élite, in another the drawing into the world 
market of tribal and peasant populations, and in a third the apparatus of the 


One fade 

finds it necessary to emphasise these matters all the more because 
Mr. MacRae’s own approach in the third section of the book seems to demand 
them. He clearly has more than a passing sympathy with Graham Wallas, 
who resigned from the Fabian Society because it failed to have “ distinctive 
opinions on the Marriage Question, Religion, and Art . . .” and for its 
to ae vo on the Boer war or ou India, and he himself io. 
“The history of the parish might have gained from a fuller context in 
history of the world. Grcral probion do exist.” One wonders whether 
Mr. MacRae realises how much of the criticism which he makes of the 
Webbs applies also to the work of the institution which they founded. 

With final sentence of “Ideology and Society” one could have no 
quarrel at all: “We should resume the broken habit of political thought, 
knowing that some error is inevitable in this as in all human acts, but also 

Popperism at L.S.E. ents inking, perhaps the growing number 

Joun Rex. 


Fioatinc Vorers aND THE Froatinc Vore. A critical analysis of 
American and English election studies. By H. Daupr. [H. E. 
Stenfert Kroese NY, Leyden. 171 pp. 10 Dutch guilders. ] 

A Review or Exsctions, 1959. [The Institute of Electoral Research. 
29 pp. 4s.] 

Dr. Daupr has done a first-rate piece of work, of which the scope is clearly 

indicated by its sub-title. He surveys the literature of the subject—there are 
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-five items in his list of references—scrutinises it methodical 
iencies and inconsistencies, anJ summarises its collective 

book, though written in excellent English, does not make casy reading; hag it 

it can be warmly recommended. 

Among the many sources of weakness to which Dr. Daudt draws attention 
may be rr failures to interpret correctly the figures obtained from 
sample surveys; the tendency to concentrate too narrowly on the distribution 
ficance number of abstentions from voting; the 

as le of @ or occupation); ty 
afresh how in sade ofthis Kind and ined in research geal 
cal baee-eoale perception, accuracy of statement, and accuracy of reasoning, 


As of the floating voters,” Dr. Daudt shows that 
there is no justification for the view that they form a particular set of 
distinguishable by characteristics, good 


specific or bad. He su 
and wore act far out when ccmack=d in 199% -chough 
without following it up—“E voter is a potential ‘floater,’” and notes 
that this idea “is after all central to the classic conception of the voter which 
the modern investigators believe disposed of by their findings.” He points 
out the surprising failure of the stodies so far made to the “ floater” 
he has chelates under review. It is much to be 
reasons voters change legiance, narrow issue it 
may seem at fist ight, reall of 
ac operation Tepresentative government. 
_The-terms “floating” and “ floater,” by the way, are highly ina 
and indeed ridiculous, in this context. Floatin 
mooring. ver, an tion that the voters in question m 
however they may be mosaatnd it is clear ago Dr. Daudt’s pea Ae that 
are swimmers rather than floaters. 

Review of Elections, 1959, prepared by Michael N. Kendall for the 
Institute of Electoral Research, is a continuation of the Review of Elections, 
1954-1958, that the Institute published last year. It gives 1d gee and 
statistical accounts of the general elections held in Britain, Mala 
Israel, Nepal, Somalia, Tunisia, and South Vietnam during 1959, with 

comparative figures for the preceding gencral election in each case, and 
concise notes on the respective electoral and party systems. It packs much 
information into its few pages, and should be very useful for reference. 


J. F. S. Ross. 
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Tue Parrern oF Communist Revotution. An Historica, Anatysis. by 
Hucu Seron-Watson. [Methuen. xv and 432 pp. 30s.] 


Tuts is a revised and enlarged edition of Professor Seton-Watson’s history of 
the world communist movement. Since its publication in 1953 this book has 
deservedly won recognition as the standard introduction to the subject, and 
erations of students owe their understanding of this vital aspect of modern 
ory to its lucid pages. In this new edition the first eleven chapters remain 
unchanged. The twelfth chapter, on Stalin’s régime in Russia, has been 
slightly modified in the light of new information which has subsequently 
come to light. The remaining four chapters of the original edition contain 
some revisions, mainly of a verbal nature, rather than of substance, and 
additions have been made to the bibliography. The most important addition 
consists of two new chapters. One deals with developments since Stalin’s 
death in the communist régime in the Soviet Union, in Eastern Europe, and 
in China. The other describes developments in communism outside the 
communist-controlled zone—in Europe, the Middle East, Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America. In all, fifty-five pages have been added and it is satisfactory 
to note, in this age of rising costs, that the price of the new edition is only . 
five shillin ings higher than that of the old. Sivas chapters, as one would 
expect, maintain the high standards which were set by the author in 
the first edition. They are clear, scholarly, dispassionate, informative, and 
complete. If on occasion one inclines to differ from Professor Seton-Watson’s 
view, this is only because our information on some matters is necessarily 
still incomplete, and therefore lends itself to different interpretations. For 
example, I doubt whether it was Mikoyan’s speech in open session at the 
Twentieth Soviet Party Congress in 1956 which caused Khrushchev suddenly 
to make his famous secret session speech. Khrushchev’s speech was plainly 
based on a good deal of preparatory research work. Moreover, even the 
impulsive Khrushchev would hardly r San ventured on so grave a step as the 
denunciation of Stalin without some preliminary soundings in the — 
Again, it seems hardly correct to say that in 1959 relations between the Sovi 
Union and China were oe To mention only three facts, China’s arrogant 
claim in the autumn of 1958 to be approaching the “ final phase” of commu- 
nism, the Chinese attack on India, and Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States in 1959, had all contributed to make relations in 1959 very strained 
In his preface to the new edition Professor Seton-Watson takes issue with 
reviewers who charged him with lack of originality, because he offered no 
“solution.” Rightly, in my view, he contends that there is no miraculous 
“solution” for the non-communist world in the face of the communist 
challenge; it can only be “ patient and strong, handle its own social and 
por. problems on their merits, watch for every opportunity of influencing 
the communist régimes in the direction of freedom, deal fairly with the 
uncommitted nations and. keep an open mind.” An open mind requires 
knowledge of the real facts. It is only in the last dozen years in this country 
that a small band of scholars has striven to rescue the facts about com- 
munism from the political obfuscation into which propaganda and ignorance 
had plunged them. Pre-eminent among these scholars is Professor Seton- 


Watson. 
LeonarD ScHAPIRO. 
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Nationat Sgcurity in THE Nucrear By Gorpon B. Turner and 
Ricuarp D. [Stevens. 294 pp. 45s.] 

Tue Controt or THE Arms Race. By Heprey [ Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 216 pp. 12s. 6d.] " 


‘Lue two books reviewed here make a refreshing contrast to many of the 
long, tung and unrealistic works on defence which now flood the market. 
of attempt to deal with conditions actually existing today, rather 
than with hypothetical states; their authors avoid, therefore, the pernicious 
habit of constructing “ models” of circumstances in order to demonstrate the 
i est to securi i 
and the most means for the manu- 
facture and ownership of armaments, the books have little in common. I 
deal with National Security in the Nuclear Age first because the events and 
arguments marshalled there are a useful back to Mr. Bull’s analysis of 
the for arms control. Unlike the authors of virtually every American 
on defence, Messrs. Turner and Challener are not obsessed with wea 
to the exclusion of the human factors in command and planning which do 
directly shape events. This is partly because they have adopted the technique 
of a detached examination of one aspect of the subject, followed by a descrip- 
tion and commentary on a concrete example. Thus, Part I, “ The historical 
basis for limited conflict,” first poses differing concepts, and then deals with 
“Korea: problems in limited war.” This part, and those on “ Weapons and 
Strategy,” and “ International aspects of mili power,” are largely Mr. 
Turner’s work, and we should be grateful to him for the consistent objectivi 
and accuracy of his approach. The cha on “ The strategic and politica 
implications of missiles,” and Part IV, “ and Organisation,” do fall 
away somewhat, and certainly it appears impossible to discuss missilry without 
recommending bigger and better ironmongery for every variety of attack and 
t for ing Soviet stra and contrasting 
American attitudes is made in Part I: “Our [Western] emphasisscontinues 
to be disproportionately in the sphere of all-out war. We cannot quite bring 
ourselves to accept the stark fact that the H-bomb has made total war the 
i action for the communists to employ. ite 
the limited wars-by-proxy which the Soviets have employed, we cannot bring 
strategic theories carry much weight inside 
the Kremlin. Since his political theories have been distorted id recog- 
nition by the pragmatists in the Politburo, the assumption is that his strategic 
theories have met a similar fate. But this is a wholly inaccurate assumption, 
a ing from our failure to realise that Marx’s yrs oa timing, 
i theory about relationship between means and ends, and his insistence 
on flexibility in the means to be employed constitute the ultimate in prag- 
matism. realists who determine Soviet politico-military policies could 
not hope to find a strategist more practical and more appropriate for the 
nuclear age than Karl Marx.” 
This is surely true, and gives Soviet “front” and front-line operations in 
what is — a conflict, even if not always a cold war, an advantage 
which the still-prevailing monolithic American views on nuclear strategies 


and total war planning to the exclusion of virtually all else cannot claim. 
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The iling Western preoccupation with systems, and above all with 
weapons which, whether nuclear or not, are invariably costly and complex, is 
possibly the most acute single obstacle to President Kennedy's age to get 
some air into his country’s and allies’ defence policies. Many in the West 
still cherish the myth of the total war mobilisation of resources to, as it were, 
stun the enemy with the thought of our military might, and thus inhibit his 
varied aims through fear of our armed strength. American success in total 
war between 1941 and 1945 is totally inapplicable now, but devious and 
come y to them. 

Mr. Bull’s book is the second in the series “Studies in International 
Security,” ——— by the Institute for Strategic Studies, and, like its 
decessor by Mr. Alastair Buchan, carries a dissenting note from one m 
of the Study Group which discussed Mr. Bull’s researches. In this case it is 
Mr. John Strachey, who says that the author’s approach is too negative. One 
may add in ing that the ice of Study Groups sitting in on an 
individual's and on piilioaion adding a dissenting note, has been 
criticised as weakening the force of the author’s arguments. This method 
seems preferable to an agreed but probably anodyne lowest common 
denominator of views, sheltered by the Medsiesing “we.” 

The essence of Mr. Bull’s case is to press for arms control by first assessing 
the circumstances which produce — armouries, and 
and opportunism which preserves ; he then suggests that some common 
international ground might be found in a tacit oil recognition of the 
ironic fact that since those possessing ultimate weapons hesitate to blow each 
other off the face of the earth, a nuclear equilibrium can be found, which is 
in fact a pragmatic form of control. Mr. Bull does not go as far as some in 
euggenting that this state is ideal or permanent, or especially beneficial to 
the West, should be preserved by elaborate precautions against surprise attack, 
is not without dangers that the balance may tilt the wrong way, or that 
excessive concern for its maintenance might not be at the expense of allowing 
one’s opponent to gain advantages in the fields of limited war and subversion 
which might effectively tive arms stabilisation at the nuclear level. He 
does say that this a is more likely to succeed in producing arms 
control than efforts for comprehensive disarmament. He is sceptical of both 
main varieties; that by mutual agreement, depending on a really quite extra- 
ordinary paraphernalia of inspection and regulation, and that begun unilaterally 
‘Me. although idealist or unilateralist, prefers for 

no idealist or unilaterali to seek 
positive measures which could command general svpport. In particular, 
— first strike weapons could be centansil y mutual agreement, 

powers ding on their capacity to retaliate. 

Bull are in fundamental disagreement. Both are far removed, in their 
cautious and grimly practical approach, from the systemisers who believe that 
an elaborate package of — is going to work. Superficial encourage- 
ment that this is so may be afforded by the comprehensive schemes presented 
by Soviet Russia at disarmament conferences. Since, however, these insist on 
ms Py after disarmament, only the unilateral disarmer can claim sympathy 

ith the Soviet tactic, whether it be genuine or otherwise. 
AntHony Verrier. 
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Apminisrrators Action. Britis Case Srupies. Volume 1. By 
F. M.G. Wutson. [Allen and Unwin. 350 pp. 35s.] 


Tus book, sponsored by the Royal Institute of Public Administration, is 
extremely interesting and valuable. It breaks new ground, for it is a detailed 
study of five actual cases of public administration in national or local govern- 
ment. Professor Willson’s method is to give a detailed, chronological account 
of the facts with little or no comment, and only when he has finished his 
factual account to add a very brief comment. He has chosen his five cases 
so judiciously that they cover a very wide range of government and adminis- 
tration. The first concerns a major operation in municipal government 


les, to decide on and acquire a new site for it and put up a new 
building at an estimated total capital expenditure of nearly 500,000. Here 


tions ranging from the National Farmers’ Union to a firm of 
merchants. 


ting 
As Professor Willson points out, decisions of considerable boldness were taken 
and were carried out with promptness and energy, largely because the chief 
vice. 


tions with Spain ex and imports between the two countries. 
yoo y widened, bringing in the Treasury and the 
Foreign Office, and active negotiations were soon in progress regarding the 
whole financial position of Spain and the failure of Spaniards to liquidate 
their trade debts. The history of the complicated course of events which 
ended in a clearing with Spain is extraordinarily interesting. 

Finally there is a HE study of the desperate attempts of a county 


council, its ing | government officers, the magistra 


a 
connected wi ¢ rebuilding of the central area of Coventry w was 
destroyed by enemy action during the war. The problem before the Coventry . 
Borough Council was the relocation of the Wholesale Market for fruit and Be 
Can follow te day-to-day acuoms Of inc Council and is Commuticcs a 
Officers, of the Home Office and six other Ministries, and various organi i. 
The second case concerns a Captain Robinson, a Regular, who, when he a 
left the army at the age of fifty after the war, obtained a post of Clerical e 
restricted to ex-Regular Servicemen. problem here was that Captain a 
Robinson, in accepting his appointment, knew that a condition was that he 
had to go to the place to which the department sent him, but he was deter- — 
mined to get a post in the locality where he lived and his son was at school. a 
this case is to see how the of a large government department dealt a 
with an extremely troublesome staff matter. . 
en i distribution of electricity in the a 
west country in 1948, to lish a system of mechanised accountiag. Here _ 
the problem before the public corporation was to decide upon the type of _ 
a 
The fourth case carries us. into more exalted regions, the Foreign Office, Ps a 
the Treasury, the ot price of Overseas Trade, and the Bank of England. 4 
It traces the result of an attempt by the Board of Trade to initiate negotia- ‘ 
visitors, Natio » Marriage Guidance 4 
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individuals and isations to deal with a “ problem family,” Jim Fardell, 
his wife Vera, and her nine children of whom some were the offspring of 
her husband and two or three were the offspring of other men. 

The above account of the five cases will give some idea of the scope of 
the book. The cases are admirably presented by Professor Willson. The 
book raises innumerable questions of the highest importance to government 
and administration. It should prove of the greatest interest, not merely to 
administrators, but to everyone who is concerned with the principles and 
practice, the morality and efficiency, of our modern Leviathan. 

Leonarp Wootr. 


Curistian Democracy IN Itary, 1860-1960. By Ricnarp Wesster. 
[Hollis and Carter. 229 pp. 30s.] 


In spite of its title, this book contains little appraisal of the Catholic Party’s 
record in office. It is an account—brilliantly lucid and healthily biased—of 
how the Party developed and of who and what Italian Christian Democrats 
are. But it does more than provide a key to the difficult counterpoint of 
contem ‘Tealian politics. In tracing the growth of the Catholic Party 
from its multiple roots to its present outwardly imposing shape, Mr. Webster 
pinpoints the weaknesses of a top-heavy biological structure and leaves us to 
assess its viability. 

His book will excite controversy in Italy for it scores a point to the 
pragmatists in the still lively conflict between the Salvemini and the Croce 
schools. Mr. Webster studied at Harvard after Salvemini’s time, but the 
influence of the master is palpable in this book which was born as a doctoral 
oa m Columbia University, sponsored by Professors Albrecht-Carrié and 
S. B. Clough. 

between the Roman Church and pontiff and 
the Italian state and its Catholic citizens. The author’s sympathies go to the 
Christian Democrats of pre-Popular Party days when, under the influence of 
Gi Donati, these regarded Salvemini as “ the apostle of political justice 
in Italy.” The Christian Democrats were then the most leftward group in 
the stil unformed Catholic political world. They had a strong provincial 

prea and of Lombardy and Venetia, amongst whom the Catholics 
had ised a network of rural banks, co-operatives, and “ White Unions.” 
Incorporated in the Popular Party, the Christian Democrats found themselves 
in potential conflict with the Clerico-Moderates who later painlessly evolved 
into the Clerico-Fascists. 

The Christian Democrat heri is complex and full of contradictions. 
Its social doctrine (improperly so called) stems from the Rerum Novarum and 
seeks to revive the corporative spirit and vertical ees (in antithesis to 
the Marxist class concept). of the medieval guilds. Its fundamental aim—not 
perhaps sufficiently stressed in this book—is to exalt the Christian family by 
makin ; Hoarsanen economic unit. It postulates a society based on 
rise. With the land 

the last decade the Christian Democrats, after half a century of 
theorising, came near to making their agrarian ideal come true. The small- 
holdings, the icated tural villages with their sustebuils churches and 
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iti controlled ives, did, in fact, ise to ide a reservoir 
perceive that the tremendous agricultural crisis of the sixties is compromising 
the whole scheme. 

On the industrial (or labour) side, the Catholics have sometimes admitted 
the difficulty of applying their corporative ideal and have fallen back on the 
hypothesis of labour unions working horizontally on the Marxist open 
In its early days fascism came into conflict with the White as with the Red 
Unions, but it borrowed the idea of the corporations from the Catholics. 
Far-sighted Christian Democrats like Giovanni Gronchi pointed out, in hy 

tions had little in common with the Christian idea of guilds. 
Later, however, others ( them the young Fanfani) claimed that the 
fascist ions embodied the principles of Phomistic social thought. 


brought up this tion of Catholic politicians in a 
i's great illusion was to 

believe that a Catholic party in Italy could be as in Austria, to form 


Catholics to the fascists. In his indictment of Pius XI Mr. W: , in more 
measured follows Salvemini and it is difficult to dissent from this 
judgment. The loss to Italian democracy was the Church’s gain, for the new 
forged in a different mould. Brought up in the ranks of Catholic Action 
(which Pius XI put back under direct papal control) or trained at the Sacro 
of Catholic leaders are “ self-reliant” than the 
P P. ilitants of Don Sturzo’s time, being by training and mentali 
Hierarchy and the Holy See. : 

Me. Webster's book isa cratic t0. the American. school. of hiseciegraghy : 
~ yom: It maintains between 
i i iti and personal motives an e human element 
sk ike that of Cardinal Schuster—to be crammed into a footnote. 


Ninerra Jucker. 


’ ster identihes the olic University 0 an, under its famous 7 
rector, Father Agostino Gemelli, as the most powerful link between Catholics pe 
and the fascist régime, and contrasts this intellectual capitulation with the cP) 
fundamental antifascism of the Catholic peasantry and its parish priests. The = 
university not only endorsed fascist gen ps It approved the imperial | 
programme, theorised about living-space, and even justified the racial cam- Pe 
ign. Thus the university, which trained many of the post-war party’s ay 
yorid po 1th ances—if necessary even Wi socialists—in a spirit o 
mutual tolerance. This illusion was shattered by the Pope’s intervention of 4g 
tember 1924 which destroyed the Popular Party and virtually “sold” the a 
a 
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Docrors, Patients AND Hearn Insurance. By Herman M. Somers and 
Anne R. Somers. [Brookings. 563 pp. $7.50.] 


Tue authors of the best book on workmen's compensation have now produced 
the best eae volume on the isation and financing of medical 
care in the United States. The combined skills of economics, sociology, and 
public administration are used to describe and analyse the problems of the 
private sector of medicine. 

The stage is set by a discussion of changes in the practice of medicine, 
in the function of the hospital, and in the drug industry. The authors then 
analyse the demands made upon the medical services and the reasons for the 
rapid increase in costs. Next they provide a comprehensive description of 
the great variety of mechanisms for prepayment in the United States—their 
strengths and weaknesses. They then assess how far private insurance can 
meet all needs and indicate the fields in which — intervention is likely 
to come and the different methods which might be used. Finally, they 
pared the basic problems—the doctor-patient relationship and the quality 

m care. 


lacent. The conclusion gives a statesmanlike assessment of the most or 


comprehensive for workin ation, and ic regulation to prevent 

care in America is how much is 
known about it. authors have had an immense task in summarising 
such a quantity of material. Private surveys and public surveys have been 
undertaken year after year, not only to ascertain who gets what, but also to 
find out what doctors and patients are thinking about it. The little that is 
known about the National Health Service could be summarised in a tenth 


authors make no attempt to conceal glaring faults of the American 
Less than a third of Class III families have a family doctor. Nearly 
than 


There is obvious waste in duplicated hospital facilities and 
waste in the misuse of drugs. And in historical terms, organised 
medicine has much to answer for—particularly the use of the most unscrupu- 
lous means to impede the development of group practice which is now clearly _ 
shown to be providing the best quality of medical care. - 

We must not, however, sit back and pretend that we have nothing to learn 
from American experience. Health centres (to use our jargon) are to be 
found in the United States of a quality which have few, if any, parallels in 
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; It is all done in crisp, clear English without wasting a word. The authors 
strain themselves to be The book is never shrill and never com- 
: insurance for the a struggle to mal insurance more 
; of the space. 
The 
system. 
sq 
a half of what individuals pay for commercial medical insurance is actually 
: out in benefits. The uninsured go to hospital much less than the 
Britain. When there is group practice, it usually is a reality in the United 
States, not just the shadow it usually is in Britain. And when hospitals 
| take up the question of examining the quality of the care they are 
providing, they do it with a thoroughness which has no parallel in Britain. 
Under our “ socialised medicine” we tolerate less inspection of hospitals than 
= 


sil 


which are sometimes attributed to the National Health Service are to be 
in America. The delicate relationship between the hospitals and 
i 
committees and administrators are as 
pores in the United States t the relative rer and occasional irre- 
of medical staff as are in Britain.” The problem of controlling 
Sas which we have lived with for many years has also become a 
book is a gold-mine of facts and a gold-mine of ideas. It is 
essential reading for anyone interested in the administrative and financial 
problems of health services. For the main problems are the same all over 
the world. 
Brian 


Tue Fart or Krucer’s Repuszic. By J. S. Marais. [Oxford University 
Press. 345 pp. 35s.] 


che The book ends with the start 
of the Boer war in 1899; id not fall till the following 
when Kruger had to flee of 


A tee is ast the South African Republic’s 
the Colonial Office.. figure t. Simi- 
larly, his Volksraad and his people do not take shape, though his advisers 
ond ‘he book is based upon 
British and Afrikaner publications, pers and Colonial 
new in this able description of the events leading up to the outbreak of war 
in 1899. The sympathies of Professor Marais are mainly with Kruger and his 
advisers rather than with Chamberlain, Milner, and the Uitlanderss his book 
is rh de antidote to ee British work in the field. How- 
= not a case, but concentrates n the in as 
admire, of course: one can admire Kruger for his national spirit, Milner for 
his sense of inflexible purpose, Chamberlain for his clear-headedness, Smuts for 
his ability at such an early age, and Schreiner, Hofmeyr, and Merriman 
for their efforts to avert war. One can even admire Salisbury and Balfour 
for their about the results of Chamberlain’s policy, though not for 
tale as a dete segs. arn prophetic. Once gold was discovered on 
t aims and interests. As a "4 
neither was of the Transvaal then were 
were acti y many En n, including Salis- 
a powerful sense sense of nationalism, the other by a similar sense of persecution 
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is generally accepted among good hospitals in America. And the means used ei 
to control costs are more searching in some ways than those used over here. 
a 
a 
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mixture of motives, including the wish to preserve British rome 
interests, the desire to avoid a republican South Africa, and a general sense 
of British prestige. The situation was one in which so much responsibility 
was delegated to Milner and Chamberlain that whatever they suggested was 
adopted, and Britain found herself in a war which benefited no one at home 
and created lasting division throughout South Africa. 

It is clear from Professor Marais’s account that the “ Randlords” were 
never in a position to dictate to the British Government, and that, indeed, 
both Milner and Chamberlain viewed them with scorn. Does this mean that 
one must agree with Mr. A. J. P. Taylor, quoted with approval by Professor 
Marais, that “the essential British problem was rors and political, not 
economic”? It is true that British governments put much store in the 
retention of the Cape as part of the d of India, and that a number of 
Ministers had the notion of a united British South Africa as a powerful unit 
within the Empire. The latter point certainly meant a great deal to Milner 
and Chamberlain; it dictated the ruthlessness, brutality, and inflexibility of 
the one, and the careful moves of the other. Nevertheless, it seems to me 
that one cannot dismiss the economic basis. If gold had not been found on 
the Rand, it is difficult to believe that the cumbersome machinery of British 
military power would again have been brought to bear on the Boers; —— 
after Majuba. If the Uitlanders had not there as a restless, pushful, 
anomalous element in the South African situation, it is likely that the British 
Government would have been influenced by the quiet, easy-going men of the 
Afrikaner Bond; certainly, it is difficult to believe that anyone like Milner 
would have been given the job of representing British interests in South 
Africa. Someone like the mild General Butler (who acted for Milner for a 
while) would have been a much more likely choice. Above all, the ‘Transvaal 
would have been a totally different sort of place, much more like the Oran 
Free State, which not even Milner seems to have regarded as a threat to 
British Empire. There would have been no war. 

If there had been no war, how might the South African predicament 
look today? Briton and Boer would be closer together in sympathy, no 
doubt; but would this have sufficed to solve the native lem? I it 
difficult to believe that either South African domestic policy or the attitude. 
of other countries to South Africa would have been very different if there 


dants of the Uitlanders likely to have been interested in shaking hands with 
their black brothers? Would the harshness of racial feeling in Natal have 
been abated? It is true that the war did strike a death-blow to the modified 
Cape liberalism which some now think might have extended to the 
other parts of South Africa; but would that mild palliative have produced 
any solution, once the natives’ numbers were reinforced by education, 
economic development, and knowledge of the world outside? 

To say this is not to deny that the Boer war was a blot in the history-book; 
it is simply to question the frequent assumption that the war’s t, in 
stimulating Afrikaner bitterness against the British and providing fuel for 
nationalism, is the present state of South 
Africa, in particular, of a A 

J. D. B. 
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Tue or Urnzavar. By Artuur Scuesincsr, Jnr. [Heine- 
mann. 749 pp. 63s.] 


Tue third volume of Professor inger’s The Age of Roosevelt takes us 
from the mid-term elections of 1934 to the end of the Presidential campaign 
of 1936. In four te sections, each of book length in itself, he treats 
of “ Theol Ferment "—the man ular 
with normal tics, which sprang up in the Great ression; the “ Coming 
of the Second New Deal ”—the Slo of NIRA. and the growth of huge 
Federal spending as a compromise between “ reform” and mere “ recovery ”’; 
the “Crisis of the Constitution ”"—the invalidation by the Supreme Court of 
the key measures of the administration; and, lastly, the ““ Campaign of 1936” 
—a splendid anecdotal set-piece which makes very clear that F.D.R.’s great 
were almost as personal as those Eisenhower, the 

m it. 

There have been until now no two ways about this huge enterprise. The 
dust-jackets now carry almost as many lavish endorsements by famous pub- 
licists as the brochure of a new encyclopedia. But there has been a small band 
of unreconstructed academic reviewers who have kept their powder dry and 
have shot away at the targets Mr. Schlesinger offers of a partisanship and 
rhetoric almost unparalleled in a professional historian of a great school of 
ry However, it must be now clear that, if the lucky author has come 
to look like an American Macaulay for whom 1688 has become 1932, this at 
least is precisely the effect he intended. Here is not a historian falling short, 
but a historian reaching out to beat the publicists at their own 
the game is, after all, politics. It is fully apt that he should have moved 
from Adams House, Harvard, to the White House, Washington. For this is 
history meant to fortify the present—even at the expense of the past. 
is the best volume so The of the 

” defies over-simplification. Mr. esinger is an a ist for 

t princi he is at least quite openly, and mane rer more 
than in love with itics. we 

itics, hi ight in telling a com and—at times—comic political tale, 
The warts are restored Great 
Chieftain’s nose—and the — instantly leaps to life. F.D.R.’s sion 
and uncertainty early in 1935 are made vivid. His quite Churchillian eco- 
nomic insouciance begins to sink in. The drawbacks of his government by 
conflict, his positive incitement of disagreement among his lieutenants, have 
to be admitted. The planners of the early New Deal were, indeed, “a 
recklessly articulate lot.” But still nothing can detract from the great political 
achievement of keeping such a system afloat at all, mainly through the 
superb confidence which Roosevelt radiated and at most times possessed. 

The “ Theology of Ferment” is the most original and valuable part of the 
book. His account of Father in, the Townsend Plan, the nativism 
and neo-fascism of Gerald K. Smith, as well as of the tangled fortunes of 
the much-divided American Left, may well be definitive. ne is the silly 

i ip of his treatment of Hoover. He is for once concerned to under- 
stand how these bigoted exotics loomed so important, not—which is easy— 
to execrate them. The depression had, indeed, thrown many ordinary 
Americans almost hopelessly adrift. But if one is impressed by the pluralism 
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of these causes, this same pluralism, regionali and federalism 
of Wie them ever They are an 
impressive index, however, of the devastation wrought by the depression. 
They deserve some attention from European students of the rise of Nazism 
and Fascism. The Dictator of Louisiana emerges as one of the most interest- 
ing characters in modern politics. Huey Long combined the politics of 
= protest of an leveloped area with those of the traditional 
orth American machine. He was the only Boss ever to have an ideology 
as well as an organisation—except yr: . Duplessis in Quebec; even it 
only as vague and compelling as “ Every Man a King” and “Soak the fat 
boys and spread it thin.” le had a touch of the chev, the Lloyd 
George, the Mussolini, the Bevan, and the Nkrumah, all rolled in with the 
Palegen and the Tom Watson. He called himself by his nickname, the 
Kingfish, because, he said, it substituted “ gaiety for some of the tragedy of 
itics.” He was corrupt, but discontented. He lacked dignity, but the comic 
‘oon who deflated pom iy appealed to many millions. Roosevelt and his 
advisers seriously feared thet ¢ might prove the catalyst of all the off-beat 
g Perhaps it was only a bullet that stopped 


Schlesinger’s account of the Communist Party is, however, a little less well 
balanced. The mixture of racialism, populism, funny-money policies, 
prophecies, hero-cults, and egalitarianism in the off-beat movements evidently 
puzzled him. . But he writes of communism as if he knew the answers before 
reading the tedious material. There is a little friendly face-saving in his claim 
thet alver 1932 “ever ‘again would . . . the as such command much 
su serious American intellectuals.” This will leave a little 
ctpdaing ts in the volumes which treat of the mid- and late thirties. 
A surprising and related omission is that while he notes that John L. 
Lewis’s Mineworkers chipped in half a million dollars to F.D.R.’s campaign 
chest in 1936—the contribution by far—yet there is no treatment of 
organised Labour at One sees that the intellectual historian is more alive 
than the social historian. But the intellectual historian does give an admir- 
ably just account of one by no means insignificant source of influence on 

ican progressive thinking at the time—Harold Laski. 

Once again, the last chapter is, alas, a collector’s piece of over-writing, a _ 
logician’s choice example of teleology; but generally the style is more chaste 
than inthe previous volumes and all's immensly readable, a great ancedota 

Bernarp Crick. 


anp Crass a Lonpon Susurs. By Perer Witmorr and 
Micnast Younc. [Routledge and Kegan Paul. xiii and 187 pp. 
21s. ] 


Tus is the latest from what can now be called the “ When did you 
last see your mother? ” school of sociology. Through their studies of Bethnal 
Green and “Greenleigh” (an LCC. h using estate) Dr. Young and his 
colleagues set out to make a case for a revision of the accepted view of the 
modern urban family. So effective were their efforts that Bethnal Green now 
seems to be a synonym for the close-knit traditional community which 
survives within the urban complex, where the ties of blood are still powerful 
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and all-embracing and where devotion and deference to “ Mum” are still the 
first rules in family benaviour. In little more than five the Institute of 
Community Studies has advanced our ema ge o — life in con- 
temporary Britain, more particularl ugh Mr. Peter Townsend’s pai 

thetic discussion of the family life of old le. 

In 1959, Green and its satellite estate were left ind and the 
Instituce turned its attention to a different focus of life in contemporary 
Britain, the suburb. The scope of their inquiry was widened, but, as one 
would in making this move the research team took as its starting-point 
its past discoveries. Having explored the kinship ties and patterns of family 
life among the working class in a densely populated central area, it was a 
logical development to move to a predominantly middle-class area and repeat 
the exercise. “ How often,” the basic question could now be put, “ does the 
middle-class wife see her middle-class mother?” Or more significantly, 
“How often does the middle-class wife see her working-class m ?”; for 
in directing their attention to social class the team were concerned to examine 
one of the alleged costs of social mobility, i.c., the tendency for children 
moving up the social scale to cut themselves off from their low-status parents. 
What was looked for, in short, was the contrast which the suburban patterns 
in Woodford would give compared with the long-established patterns of 
housing estate of Greenleigh. 

But the contrasts were in no way dramatic. True, the close kinship ties 
so characteristic of Bethnal Green life were less in evidence in Woodford; 
nonetheless, aged parents were to be found within a short distance of their 
children, and there stemed a case (though the statistical evidence presented is 
hardly as conclusive as the authors appear to believe) that although different 
generations spent a considerable part of their lives away from each other, 
when the parents grew old or when one of them had died, parents and 
children moved closer to each other. Again, in Woodford there was not that 
Green formed the basis of the local extended family; but the relationship was 
nevertheless a — factor in the lives of many Woodford mothers and 
daughters. A er assumption which investigation challenged was that 
people in Woodford would be less eg septa each other and less dis- 

to take part in community activities in an area like Green. 
Although it was true that there was not in Woodford the friendliness and 
ease of contact between families which derive from generations of residence 
and contact, in their place the Institute found a middle-class readiness and 
skill for making friends and for creating new relationships. 

So far it would seem that Bethnal Green and Woodford were very much 
alike in terms of the links recognised between generations and the readiness a 
of members of the community to make contact with one another and help of 
one another. But families in Woodford lived a more independent life, and — te 
in everyday relationships friendship often counted for more than kinship. 
areas. Bethnal Green was a ogencous worki ass ity, and long- 
settled: Woodford was for the most part a newly 

iginally solid middle class but with a growing working-class element. Was 
social classes, and might this not be an important factor in understanding 
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community structure and relations? The team concluded that the two-class 
structure in Woodford significantly affected the life and adjustment of 
working-class residents. In Bethnal Green the working class were shut off 
from the outside world: they were united by their cohesion in an oid- 
established community and could ignore middle-class standards and values. 
This was not possible in Woodford: the Woodford working-class family had 
to live in two worlds. On the one hand it tried to cling to the working-class 
values of job status, leisure pursuits, and so on; while on the other it was 
actively seeking middle-class values in terms of house and home, education 
for the children, and, increasingly, ae affiliation. 

This is hardly surprising: but is not really much more to say by wa 
of summary of what turns out to be a disappointingly thin book. To be fair 
to the Institute, it is as well written as one now expects: there is a good 
sense of locality and people and their feelings are described as if they mattered. 
But in terms of content, it hardly extends beyond what one would expect 
from an article or two in one of the quality Sunday papers (in fact, part of 
the t book was summarised in the Odserver). 

ere are two possible reasons for this. First of all, the focus of the early 
oo on kinship and the general enthusiasm of the authors for the study 
of family ties rule out consideration in any depth of other important factors 
in community life. There is little information about work life and local 
politics, for example. It seems that the authors have focused so closely on 
the one variable which they regard as significant for examining family life 
that they have uncovered little else of significance. This is icularly 
evident in their attempts to deal with class factors: their m ogical 
framework proves quite inadequate for this kind of analysis. 

This suggests a second reason for this book being a failure. Though the 
main theme of the second half is the influence of social class on community 
life, one wonders whether an area like Woodford is really a suitable place to 
study class feeling and class tension (the latter is the subject of what turns 
out to be the emptiest chapter in the book). Suburbia is hardly an ideal 
setting in which to study tensions between groups: tensions behind bay 
windows perhaps, but hardly the underlying hostilities and antagonisms that 
one associates with ciass conflict. Surely the attraction of suburbia is that it 
provides the perfect shield for the socially sensitive: a place where working- 
class migrants can fo their origins if they wish and quietly assimilate 
themselves and their children. This in itself is an important process, and 
shows itself more than once in the authors’ account of Woodford; but it is 
never more than an incidental theme. The Institute set out to explore two 
major as of life in an industrial society—family and class: it is a pity 
that the focus of its field work was too narrow to permit it to do justice to 


either. 
J. H. 
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Tue Conscience oF THE RevotuTion: Communist Opposition Soviet 
Russia. By Rosert Vincent [Oxford University Press. 
xi and 526 pp. 55s.] 

Disputes Sovier Soctery: THe Formative Years or Lecar 
Institutions. By N. Hazarp. [Oxford University Press. 
xiv and 534 pp. 76s.] 

Soviet Marxism AND Naturat Scrence 1917-1932. By Davin Joravsky. 
[ Routledge. xiv and 433 pp. 45s.] 

INTERNATIONAL Communism. St. Antony’s Papers No. 9. Edited by 
Davin Foorman. [Chatto and Windus. 151 pp. 18s.] 

INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM AND Wortp Revotution. By GuNTHER 
Notiau. [Hollis and Carter. xv and 357 pp. 35s.] 

Everyman’s Concise Encycropepia oF Russia. By S. V. Urexnin. | 
[Dent. xxxi and 623 pp. 30s.] 

Tue Sovier Union: Facts anp Ficures 1960. [Soviet News. 131 pp. 
7s. 6d.] 


“ Berrer less and better” is a cry often heard from reviewers of books on 
the Soviet Union. There are certainly too many of them but, against all 
the rules, an inordinate increase in output has in the last few years coincided 
with an improvement in quality. That the Soviet Union is nowadays more 
accessible and less reticent is only part of the explanation. It is no less 
important that the authors of ular works now have to 
a small but ‘steadil y yr 


in the history 
of the Soviet Union, which is likely to be the central concern of serious 
scholars for some time to come: it has so far been insufficiently studied, 
although it supplies most of the keys to an understanding of the much less 
satisfactorily documented next three decades. Each of these books throws new 
light on the years in which Russian reality dispelled ideological illusions, a 
rickety institutional structure was replaced by a rigid and powerful bureau- 
cratic machine, and and shifting in 
composition, gave way to a secure personal dictatorship. Between them, our 
amon ilosophers, the uncertainties and disputes about the practical 
a tention of inadequate and often irrelevant + as up to the point when 
tes were by diktat, the politicking of phil ers, and the 
gr es Ter politicians alike silenced by the incarnate Last Word. 
Professor Daniels has the most familiar story to tell, but no one else has 
given us such a detailed and ‘concentrated narrative. The main body of the 
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Soviet history we owe the rapid enlargement of our mainly to 
the American learned institutes which specialise in the study of Russia and s 
Eastern Europe. The first three books on this list are an impressive incre- au 
ment to the contribution of American scholarship: exhaustively documented, = 
closely argued, and—potential readers with an dread of American 
academic may like to know—easily and quite agreeably written. a 
(Professor Sacavchey in particular should be congratulated on his skill in lucid oa 
condensation of diffuse and complex materials.) Bae 
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inside the Party from 1917 to 1929, is preceded by a glance at earlier 
history, and followed by a useful chapter on Stilin’s final settlement of 
accounts with his fallen rivals, and, in conclusion, a sound if somewhat 
discursive analysis of “ Why the Opposition Failed.” It would be difficult to 
find serious fault with Daniels’s management of his material: the 
political profiles of the oppositionists stand out sharply, and we can form 
y sure — as to who stood for what, ~ ow seriously. Some 
readers Pang be all the more inclined to doubt whether it is to cate- 
gorise opposition groups, as Professor Daniels does, according to their 
programmatic boldness and their organisational hardness, or to ame the 
main line of cleavage in th: comment movement between “ Leftists” 
attaching primary importance to theories and ammes, and “ Leninists,” 
as proto-Stalinists, interested la But these question- 
ie concepts, and Professor Daniels’s occasional fusion of the opposition 
groups into a “ movement” notionally continuous jn some larger sense than 
t of continuous criticism of the central Party machine—an Opposition in 
the singular and with a capital—do not interfere with his narrative or detract 
from its value. 
Professor Hazard admirably surveys the evolution of Soviet legal institu- 
tions and Soviet thinking about the administration of law up to 1925. His 
as he describes it, is to “ test with Soviet data the thesis that modern 
man can settle his disputes with simplicity, without elaborately organised 
tribunals, without legal representation, without complicated laws, with- 
out a labyrinth of rules, of procedure, and evidence.’ There may be different 
opinions as to whether Soviet experience is a fair test of the thesis, but what 
is more important is Professor Hazard’s exact and scrupulous description of 
the stages by which centralisation and complexity replaced local initiative and 
simplicity in Soviet legal practice. The Soviet régime was committed to the 
view that elaborate codes and complex legal machinery were part of the 
tus of oppression, and that the dictatorship of the proletariat would 
pense with The ordinary decent citiz:n, without special _ 
training, could act as judge or advocate or accuser, procedure could be 
to the common sense of the courts, even the definition of crimes and the 
determination of their gravity need not be a matter for legislation. Under 
the pressure of sseaatleall agembions the régime in the early twenties quickly 
elaborated its own formal codes, created a regular judiciary, professional 
colleges of advocates, and an over-powerful prokwratura. But the Utopian 
strains in Marxist thought died hard. Some Soviet jurists regarded the forma- 
lisation of the law and its procedures in the twenties as a transient phase, like 
the New Economic Policy which, they held, had made it necessary, and they 
looked forward to reversing the process when NEP ended. In the event; 
not the new courts but the idealistic jurists were swppressed. The simplifica- 
tion of judicial ures took the form of what were later called 
“ infri ents socialist legality.” Professor Hazard has drawn on 
— court ings, as well as on the laws themseives and the works 
leading jurists, for his excellent account of the earlier stages in the develop- 
ment of Soviet legal institutions. His book will be extremely valuable to 
students of Soviet political and social history as well as to specialists in 
comparative law. 
In the twenties the creative elaboration of Marxism, except in the sphere 
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of practical politics, was left largely to experts. Their work, especially that 
of the was often and sometimes technically 
competent. Some of it retains more an historical interest even now—and 
it is doubtful whether we could say as much for a single article written by 
any Soviet philosopher in the years 1932-53. The sulneoehen, of course, 
— amongst themselves, and formed factions of their own; and in 
viet circumstances ideological conflict inevitably d ated into organisa- 
tional struggle. But, as Professor Joravsky clearly s in his aenating 
book, there was no close and link in the twenties between politi 
and oe groupings tendencies. The most interesting of the 
philosophical controversies was that which Professor Joravsky so ski ae 
convincingly analyses: the dispute about the relationship between i 
i meee the natural sciences. There were two main schools of 
t, the Mechanists and the Dialectical Materialists, also called Deborinites 
after their leader. The first of these could base itself on the positivist and the 
Hegelian elements in the oo of Marx and 
ispute im t practical implications, the Mechanists ar t 
the ecientiot in his daily work rae confirmed consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the scientific (se. Marxist) world-view, and that he therefore needed 
no interpretative or methodological assistance from philosophers. The 
Deborinites, on were not only that 
was necessary, but that must equip themselves to give it ra 
the dialectical method, pone the emer of the 
Marxist classics but from Hegel himself. They could reasonably expect the 
Party to favour some sort of ideological supervision of science. Unfortunately, 
if few scientists were Marxists, very few ist philosophers had a smatter- 
ing of science. The Deborinites seemed to have won the day in 1929, but a 
year later were condemned as “ Menshevising idealists.” The adjective 
referred to Deborin’s pre-revolutionary political sins, but the phrase can be 
ic recognition that his method might lead to unplanned 
and politi were required to “ disarm 
themselves before the Central Committee,” “rally their forces . . . under 
the leadership of our dear and beloved teacher Comrade Stalin.” Philosophy, 
as Deborin understood it, was as dead as any positivist could wish: and 
ideological controls of science became stricter any Deborinite can have 
inten 
Professor Joravsky has made a major contribution to the study of intel- 
lectual life in the Soviet Union, and his impecaby fair and scholarly book 
is so well written that it could be read pleasure by connoisseurs of 
academic politics. His chapter on “ The Crisis in Biol 
—— “ Hi of Michurinist Biology” on which he is now en 
Of the two books on “International Communism” the ninth number of 
“St. Antony’s Papers,” comprising six essays published as a tribute to the 
a N. Carew Hunt, is good value. There are informative, 
well and readable papers ane Degras (on United Front Tactics 
in the Comintern), Guy Wint (Communism in India), and Mr. Carew Hunt 
himself (a biographical sketch of Willi Muenzenberg). Wolf, Leonhard 
usefully chronicles devel affecting reas, at ta the CPSU and 
other unist Parties in the post-Stalin era. Earl Browder’s idiosyncratic 


iece on “Socialism in America” is in ing because of its authorship. 
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League,” by Richard Lowenthal, who combines intimate 
with nage wr scholarship and a rare mastery of historical narrative. 

Dr. Nollau’s International Communism and World Revolution has irritat- 
ing faults. For one thing, there are inaccuracies, often the result of careless- 
ness rather than i as when Dr. Nollau refers in his preface to the 
“ Third Party Conlorenah af the Russian ” (instead of Roumanian) “ Workers’ 
Party.” Many of these slips careful readers can correct for themselves, with 
Dr. Nollau’s own help. general outline of the history of international 
communism from ts beginnin to 1960 is firmly and accurately drawn, and 
the book is reliable Dr. Nollau 
is more at home than with the earlier history of the movement. A revised 
edition might deservedly become a standard werk on the subject for the 

reader. In any further edition Dr. Nolleu would do well to recon- 
sider his chapters on the first and second internationals, which omit much of 
importance and, as they stand, have little bearing on the main part of his 
story. 
ialists and general readers alike will be grateful to Dr. Utekhin for 
supplying a much-needed Concise Encyclopedia o' Russia. Erudite, accurate, 
-documented, it contains a greater wealth of information about 
Russia old and new than, perhaps, any other single volume in English. 
Unfair complaints of tendentiousness from certasn quarters should deter no 
one from acquiring this very valuable reference book. Dr. Utekhin airs an 
inion on occasions, it is true, but not very oiten—and there is never the 
ightest doubt where fact ends and opinion begin:. 

The Soviet Union: Facts and Figures 1960, lished by Soviet News, 
is a useful and profusely illustrated compendium «f official Soviet information. 
The subjects covered include ulation, social and state structure, natural 
wealth, national economy, working and liviny conditions, ic health 
services, education and culture. It is a reference book which all students of 
the Soviet Union will be glad to have by them. 

H. T. Witerts. 


Breakaway UNIONS AND THE SmaLt Trape Union. By Snirtey W. 
Lerner. [Allen and Unwin. 210 pp. 2°s.] 


Dr. Lerner’s theme is the struggle to organise and be recognised among new 
groups and interests in the trade union world. Her book is made aid case 
studies and a conclusion. One case study desis with the vicissitudes and 
limited advances of a small but well-supported waion—the Chemical Workers’ 
Union—in the face of fierce opposition Seen the «wo powerful general unions; 
another with the life and death of a communist breakaway union among 
London clothing workers; a third with the history of breakaways in the 
Post Office Engineering Union. The shortest study is of the principles 
followed by the TUL. to settle jurisdictional disputes between unions 
(i.e., rivalry over the recruitment of the same group of workers) and of the 
uences of these decisions. Her concluding chapter analyses the prob- 

lems of solidarity within the large modern union (craft and industrial, as well 
as general) and makes oe es for decentralisa‘ion to promote rank-and-file 
. She is critical of the centralising tendencies in trade union 

structure and industrial relations; as she rightly says: “ ie centrali- 
sation and disorganisation appear to be at opporite poles of the social process; 
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in reality there is an exceedingly close relationship between them.” In other 
words, the more power concentrated at the centre of the organisation, the 
greater the likelihood there is of those on the periphery feeling out of touch 
and ineffectual, and wanting to take er into their own hands. The 
dissident group, the unofficial strike, breakaway are part of the costs 
of centralised wage negotiations and monolithic organisations. 

Dr. Lerner is not among those who would to leave the matter there 
and who argue that the benefits accruing to the movement from large-scale 
bargaining and the exercise of power far outweigh what may be lost in terms 
of individual freedoms and preferences. She leaves no doubt that she is 
seriously concerned about the capacity of the trade union movement to deal 
fairly and uarely with those internal disputes, as she classifies them, 
“ between ew unions, between worker and worker, and between the rank- 
and-file and the leadership of the unions.” There has been little scope, as 
her studies demonstrate, for the individual to make headway against the 
established order in industrial relations: both the T.U.C. and successive 

vernments have consistently favoured existing unions and bigger unions in 

isputes of this kind. The right to form associations freely seems to have 
. an ing in the establi power structure of large-scale collective 

bargaining; though a union lives by bargaining, paradoxically it cannot 
bargain unless it already lives. The extreme example of this defence of the 
status quo is to be found in the Nationalisation Acts and their directions to 
the Boards to iate with “ appropriate” unions. 

Yet, despite this, breakaways rill ha , and occasionally survive. “‘ The 
ability to live in spite of all odds, the stubbornness of splinter unions,” 


Dr. writes, “is truly amazing.” Why does this happen? A belief in 
their own cause and a contempt for established unions are two of her 
su reasons. But in her case studies one can also find indications of 


un es in the industrial system which inevitably disrupt an estab- 
lished union order, however vigorously the unions (aided in this country 
by employers and the state) may strive to maintain it. In her study of 
“fission and fusion” in the Post Office Engineering Union, she gives due 
weight to the disruptive effects of technological progress on the status of 
skilied groups within the union; be gees the emergence of technical 
élites and their aoe to lesser-skilled re in the es This is indeed 
a perpetual em for trade unions in a changing industrial society. . 

Dr. well and writes directly; Bot ‘her book is simple 
nor satisfying. She assumes a good prior knowledge of the complexities of 
British trade union structure; and she works so hard to boost David against 
Goliath that the case for the established union is hardly put at all. This 
leaves Dr. Lerner at a disadvantage in developing her conclusions: she shows 
herself well aware of the changing realities of trade union organisation (in 
terms of technical and structural change in industry, and of the relations 
between unions and the state) so that her passionate defence of the right to 
secede dwindles into the familiar recommendations for “ decentralisation” 
and “ participation” to maintain the strength and vigour of the large union. 
All the same, there is a lot of useful in tion in this book and some 
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Tue Emercence oF Mopern Turkey. By Fernarp Lewis. [Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press. 511 pp- 
48s. ] 


Tuts is by far the most comprehensive book on rnodern Turkey which has 
been published. Among its many outstanding qualities perhaps the most 
unusual is the author’s constant recourse to "Furcish source material, 

and post-Kemalist. It is an astonishing fact that a large proportion— 
if not the overwhelming majority—of western accounts of the imate east 
make no use and often no mention of native historical and sociological 
literature. This must be due either to their authors’ ignorance of the relevant 
languages, or to their poor opinion of such literature, or to both. Professor 
Lewis under no such disability or illusion and his work gains 
immeasurably in uence. 

A popular view of Turkey, and one moreover subscribed to by many 
Turks, is that until the appearance of Kemal Atatiirk, the country had 
shown no signs of emerging from its almost medieval lethargy. It is no 
detraction from the achievement of Turkey’s first great President to say that 
this view is misleading. It is true that much of the old, decrepit Turkey 
remained until the 1 but the country had beea changing in many funda- 
mental ways since the em of the nineteenth century. There were long 
periods of iding and the le certainly needed the “ shot in the arm’ 
given them by Kemal before they could set their feet firmly on the road to 
what is — understood to be western progres. 

The book is divided into two parts—the Stage: of Emergence and Aspects 
of Change. In the first the author, after describing the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire and the impact of the west, traces the successive attempts first at 
reform and much later at western democracy. The first reformer was 
Mahmud II, sometimes called the Peter the Gn-at of Turkey. Under his 
successor Abdiilmecid, the Noble Rescript of the Rose Chamber (1839) gave 
rise to the series of measures known as the Tanuimat. The next landmark 
is the Constitution of 1876 and the deposition of Sultan Abdiilaziz. The 

ning of the first Turkish Parliament in 1877 and its closing for the next 
thirty years after sitting for only ten months and twenty-five days, were 
followed by another period of despotic rule by Alsdiilhamid II. The pent-up 
forces of discontent burst out again in 1908 only to usher in what amounted 
to another spell of despotism under the Committee of Union and Progress. 
Even the benevolent and salutary dictatorship «f Kemal and his successor 
Ismet Indnii must be accounted authoritarian rule of a kind, and this was 
only modified to some extent by the elections of 1950, which marks the end 
of Lewis’s survey. 

The second and shorter half of the book deals with the changes which 
came over the Ottoman Empire after Sultan Ab:liilhamid’s attempt made in 
1774 to lay claim to the leadership of the Islarnic World for the house of 
Osman. As early as 1822 a Turkish scholar, Akif Efendi, saw three possible 
courses for his country—defence of the whole Otroman Empire, subjection to 
colonial rule, or retreat to the Anatolian heartlan!. Professor Lewis describes 
how “the Turks unsuccessfully attempted the first, successfully avoided the 
second, and finally . . . adopted the «hird.” He shows how lo 
it took for the concept of a Turkish nation to emerge. Even in the National 
Pact of 1919-20 the word Turk does not occur, the term used being Ottoman 
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Muslims; and the word Turkey (Tiirkiye) was not officially used until 1923. 
But Professor Lewis to some extent exonerates Islam from the charge of being 
a retarding influence. The name “Turk” has always been more closely 
associated with Islam than “ Arab” (in the Anglican third collect for Good 
Friday “ Turks” is used as a synonym for Muslims); but laicism is not such 
a new development as many ie believe:-» Education, for instance, first 
came under secular control in . At the same time, in spite of the strong 
secularist pressure exercised in the 1930s, Islam has survived as a living force, 
and of recent years there has been something approaching a revivalist 
movement. 

In several the author mentions the fact that successive Turkish 
revolutions constitutional movements have always been the work of the 
élite, whether political, military, or literary. In this they resemble most other 
nationalist movements. But, as he points out in his illuminating and sugges- 
tive conclusion, the Turkish revolution which began in 1908 cannot be 
regarded as the prototype of nationalist revolutions in the Middle East. There 
was in Turkey neither the stimulus to revolt afforded by a colonial régime, 
nor the compensating advantages of security and administration by a trained 
civil service which such a régime or ve brought to Turkey, if only 
temporarily, The only imperialism which Turkey encountered was one of 
“ interference without responsibility, which would neither create nor permit 
stable and orderly government.” 

Although the final Turkish national ¢ was against western encroach- 

t to Turkish independence, and it is a sobering thought that 
victorious Russia, her fate would have been finally sealed. 

This mention of Russia brings me to what in my opinion is this admirable 
book’s one serious lacuna, the failure to make more than perfunctory and 
second-hand use of Russian source material. Only one Russian work is 
mentioned in the bibliography; there are only three references to Russian 
material in the text (one of them incorrect), and Barthold’s monumental study 
of The Caliph and the Sultan is only referred to obliquely. Because of 
Russia’s proximity to and prolonged concern with Turkey it is nét surprising 
that there is a vast literature on Turkey in Russian, probably more than in 
any other language: a recent bibliography of material on Turkey published 
in the Soviet period alone lists over thousand items. The fact is that in 

ite of the great mass of expert Russian writing not only on Turkey but on 

the countries of Asia, Russian is still not regarded as part of the necessary 
— equipment of the western orientalist. 

is shortcoming apart, The Emergence of Modern Turkey is a notable 

and invaluable work. Although it stops at 1950—the author has wisely 

refrained from adding a postcript—its appearance is of special importance at 

the present critical stage of Turkey's history. 
G. E. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Troucnt Rerorm. By Rosert J. Lirron, w.p. [Gollancz. 510 pp. 
30s. 

Tue subtitle of this book is “A psychiatric seudy of ‘ Brainwashing’ in 
China.” Dr. Lifton is a psychiatrist and he spent nearly two years in Fong 
Kong intensively investigating, by means of interview, a considerable number 
of Europeans and four Chinese who had been subjected to brainwashing. 
The Europeans had all spent many years in China and were missionaries, 
priests, business men, etc., of various nationalities. They had been arrested, 
imprisoned, = sically ill-treated, “ re-educated,” induced or compelled 
to “confess,” ally expelled from China. The four Chinese were 
intellectuals who had been “brainwashed” through their education. The 
book is extraordinarily interesting. Dr. Lifton is a remarkably intelligent, 
sensitive, and unprejudiced investigator. His cave histories show the imme- 
diate effect of the torture of thought reform upom a large number of persons 
of different race, nationality, and character. By keeping in touch with many 
of them and re-examining their state of mind after a considerable interval of 
time, he is able to show the permanent and impermanent effects of their 
experiences. It is a fascinating story of humsn stupidity and cleverness, 
cruelty and idealism, and essentially high-faluting futility. 


Hanpsook oF THE Worip 1961. Edited by Waxrer H. 
Matiory. [Oxford University Press. 243 pp. 44s.] 


Tus useful handbook is, as usual, produced by and published for the 
American Council of Foreign Relations. It contains up-to-date facts and 
statistics, not to be found elsewhere collected in a single volume. The facts 
for each country of the world relate to its governors, rulers, constitution, 
parliament, government, and press. The standar of accuracy is high and the 
presentation and arrangement of facts admirable. 


THe WorksHop oF THE Wortp. By J. D. Cxamsers. [Oxford 
University Press. 239 pp. 8s. 6d.] 


Tus latest volume in the Home University Library is by the Professor of 
Economic History in the University of Nottingham. Its subject is British 
Economic History from 1820 to 1880, and it therefore carries on the account 
of economic history contained in a previous Home University Library volume, 
The Industrial Revolution by he a T. S. Ashton. Professor Chambers 
makes his story interesting and understandable, no easy feat when he has 
to squeeze a vast subject into a small volume. He begins by describing the 
development and effect of machine industry and transport and the growth of 
an industrial society. There follow three chayters on agriculture, forei 
trade, and the financial system. He then examines the series of trade 
booms and ions and crises during the period. Finally he deals with 
population the growth of towns and the changes in the status and 
organisation of Labour. The volume provides ‘or the student an admirable 
introduction to the subject. 
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Porte! CHaLLence To Survivat. By Voct. [Gollancz. 
£1 Is.] 


Some ten years and come published his Road to Survival in which he 
the dan uences of the ation explosion with 


pent a repetition of the thesis first argued ten 
does not, of course, the facts 
are have been documented many times, in official publica- 


tions and elsewhere. But it is ly true that the consequences of 
tion increase have made little im on the man in the street. Mr. 
ogt tries to remedy this deficiency, and if, in doing so, he sometimes over- 


control as an important part of technical assistance to underdeveloped nations 
is nonetheless timely. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Editor, 


The Political Quarterly. 
Sir, 

_ 1 am writing. to correct certain errors of fact relating to the work of 
the Conservative Research ent in the article, “The Communication 
of Conservative Policy 1957-59,” by David Hennessy, in your issue on the 
Conservative Party. — 


First, neither during es Se covered hig the article (1957-59), nor since, 
has the Chief Publicity on do with the publications, 
Notes on Current Politics, Foreign Commonwealth Affairs 


Si or Campaign Guide. The w writing of these tions and decisions 

sibility. This is also true of such other special publications as All he 
Answers and Daily Notes at General Elections, and Q. & A. and Campaign 
Notes at local government elections. 

fact that the Conservative Research Department during the period in question 
had a separate Chairman, Mr. R. A. Butler, through whom it was — 
to the Leader of the Party for all work touching on matters of party 

is a little too categorical when it says: “. . . the im of the committee 
[Advisory Committee on Policy] declined so that in the period 1957-59 no 
more than two documents were considered for publication in the name 
of the Party.” Naturally neither the Research Department nor the Advisory 
Committee on Policy have had the same influence on policy making since 
1951 as they had when the Party was in Opposition. Thesie itigslios how 


ever, has continued to be considerable and cannot just be measured by 
make 


Yours faithfull 
Conservative Research Michael | Fraser, 
24 Old Queen St., Lon S.W.1. i 
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POLITICAL 


AFRICA 


A Who’s Who of 
Personalities and Parties 


edited by Ronald Sega! 


What is it? POLITICAL AFRICA is primarily a Who's Who 
of over 400 leading malities; but there is also an account of the 
aims and histories of the 100 or so parties involved. The work is 
divided into two parts, Political Personalities and Political Parties, 
and is fully cross-referenced. 


Whose idea? The idea came from Ronald Segal, editor of 
AFRICA SOUTH, now in exile in London. Mr. Segal knows well 
the leading personalities in Africa, and he hus been careful to k 

the analysis objective and factual. His relationship with PRESENCE 
AFRICAINE in Paris ensures accurate information on French- 


speaking Africa. 
Who will use it? POLITICAL AFRICA, will be of interest to 


all concerned with world politics, and is an essential tool for everyone 
who has to write, think or speak about Africa 


What the reviewers say: 

*‘ What emerges from this volume is the first comprehensive guide to 
pan-Africanism in permanent form that we |xave had so far, and as 
such it makes fascinating reading.’—The Guardian 

‘A remarkable book has just appeared in ].ondon which describes 
400 of Africa’s leading personalities and gives the history of 100 of its 
political parties."—Daily Telegraph 

*. . . am immensely useful guide to Afri:an personalities and a 
dictionary of the bewildering variety of African political parties . . . 
as objective as any book covering such a controversial field can hope 
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